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Prepared by the 


Through the courtesy of the editor of 
| the Vocational Guidance Mevazine, the 
one-year-old National Vocational Guid- 
pron Association Committee on Guid- 
‘ance in Rural Schools is privileged to 
/present in this issue a bird’s-e)* view 
of the present status of guidance activi- 
‘ties in rural schools—so far as these 
have been discoverable—and to show 
the trend in this field. 

Naturally, schools as heavily handi- 


1 Chairman: O Latham Hatcher, Presi 
'dent, Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 
| ance, Richmond, Va.; G. E. Myers, Univer- 
| sity < of Michigan; Mabel is Carney, Teachers 
| College, Columbia University ; W. M. Proc- 
| tor, Stanford University; C. E. Partch, Rut- 
| gers University; H. L. Holbrook, Pennsyl- 
| vania State Department of Education; E. N. 
| Ferriss, College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity ; F. O. Kreager, University of Louisi- 
ana; E. W. Boshart, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering; 
Helen D. Heffernan, State Board of Educa- 
tion, California; R. S. Proctor, Craven 
County Schools, N. C.; Catharine Schee:z, 


Rosenberger School, Franconia, Pa. 
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schools, have been slower to know of 
guidance, but the picture which this 
news re presents is a very encour- 
aging one, showing a rapid crystalliza- 
tion of interes! ‘nto action, and in sev- 
eral states the beginnings of broad, 


that will gradually 
guidance activi- 


structural prog? 
develop and integrat 


ties ametg many schools and related 
agencies ink a gen ily couperative 
effort. That wil! not happen over- 
night, Of course. It is only now begin- 
ning to be very apparent in cities, but 
the stafe planning which is getting un- 
der way is a very heafltyy sign of sound 


and permanent growth @ @uidance in 
rural schools wherever it gives the fn!) 


consideration due to !ocal need of adap 
tations. 
One vital point, in relation to Ux 


guidance of rural boys api girls, should 
be pressed home to the tealization of 
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every one interested in equipping the 

ity with guidance aids. Every year, 
hundreds of thousands of rural young 
people come to the city for work—many 
of them poorly educated, untrained, un- 
informed, and inexperienced generally. 
A surprising number of these survive, 
and a consoling number go forward, but 
all are, in one way or another, a part of 
the city’s guidance problem, and an 
appreciable number are problems for 
juvenile courts, social agencies, night 
schools, part-time and _ continuation 
schools. Guidance given in the country 
should greatly reduce the city’s problem 
in relation to them, but it will take all 
that city or country can do together to 
solve them, and it is to the cities’ inter- 
est to help these young citizens adjust 
to their new environment. Moreover, 
the line between city and country is, as 
Dr. Galpin points out elsewhere in this 
‘ssue, becoming fainter and fainter each 
way, so far as passing back and forth 
is concerned. Urban and rural interests 
inevitably interpenetrate, and the obli- 
gation to help, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the task of guiding the rural 
child is one to which every exponent of 
guidance should respond, in one way 
or another, as to a part of his own prob- 
lem. 

In the pages which follew, the chair- 
man of the N.V.G.A. Rurai Committee, 
acting as a sort of sub-editor for this 
issue, has been glad to call attention to 
some of the earlier workers in the rural 
held, whose laborgs“have helped to pave 

he way for ué gratifying conditions 
now developing, and as their names are 
nox mentioned elsewhere in this connec- 
tion, it may not be amiss to say that 
beth Dr. William M. Proctor in his 
Educational aud Vocational Guidance, 
and Dr. George E. Myers in The Prob- 
lem of Vocational Guidance, contributed 
valuably in theearlier period by defin- 


ing and emphasizing the urgent need 
which country boys and girls have for 
such help.—O. L. H. 


A RURAL GUIDANCE SYLLABUS 


Introductory. This syllabus marks 
a concerted effort, on the part of the 
committee named above, to suggest a 
flexible working basis in the various 
types of rural schoo!s for beginning and 
developing gudance programs. In the 
beginning an outline was proposed, by 
the chairman of the committee, for dis- 
cussion by its members. What is pre- 


sented here represents the results of that 
discussion plus light contributed by a 
few others. 

The genera! term guidance is used ad- 
visedly here for indicating the type of 
programs needed any school, rural 
or urban, as promoting the “all-round” 
developme:! of the individual child, for 
his own 1 that of society as well. 
As regara ‘ance techniques and con- 
tent, the con ‘ee recognizes its own 


responsibilit, only in relation to the 
educatione’ and vocational aspects of 
guidance —these two aspects being prac- 
tically inseparable in the elementary 
school, if not in the high school as well. 
In doing this, however, it emphasizes 
the imperative need of unifying all guid- 
ance, whether in relation to health, 
recreation, or social life, and recognizes 
the fact that any counselor, regardless 
of his or her designation, must take ac- 
count as far as possible of all these con- 
siderations, cooperate in certain ways in 
their development and, usually, in the 
present scarcity of guidance personnel, 
act as their coordinator, in the applica- 
tion of them to the individual boy or 
girl. 

Setting up the guidance program in a 
county: Its relation to state programs 
of guidance. Naturally, those in charge 
of guidance programs in rural schools, 
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_whether they represent a county, a 





/ of state programs. 


county district, or a single school, 
should articulate their programs to the 
state program of guidance, if one exists. 
In Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, lo- 
cal programs are evolving directly out 
The state boards 
of education in these three states have 
already organized state programs of 
guidance, and New York has taken 
steps in that direction. Other state 
departments of education seem likely 
to follow. All of the above suggest ways 
of organizing guidance in a county. 
Plans for administering guidance in a 
county. Recognition of the county su- 
perintendent as the superior officer, in 


| the guidance program as well as in other 


ways, is assumed in all of the plans in- 
dicated below. 

The state departments of education 
mentioned above are favoring now, re- 
spectively, the following forms of 
county administration of guidance pro- 
grams: 

Pennsylvania—by an assistant county 
superintendent or a committee of as- 
sistant county superintendents. 

Virginia—by a committee of school 


_ principals and teachers working with 


ee 





the superintendent or county supervisor. 

New York—by a county counselor 
(only Rockland County has a program 
planned thus far, and here the plan pro- 
vides for a counselor who shall serve 
only the county districts financing the 
program ). 

Ohio—by a county director. 

Craven County, North Carolina, uses 
a county counselor or director. 

Other ways of administering a county 
program include at least the following, 
and others still are conceivable: 

The county superintendent as actual 

director. 

The one supervisor in the county as 

director. 


One of three supervisors delegated to 

guidance. 

A county council. Whatever 
the professional direction of the county 
program may take, there is needed for 
the proper articulation of the program 
to the community, and for supplying a 
variety of services needed, an advisory 
and cooperating group which is desig 
nated here as a county council. The: 
are some instances of the use of this 
name for al! of the educational adminis- 
trators of the county, and other in 
stances of its a committee o! 
them. Certainly school administration 
should be strongly and 
should prevail in administrative que 
tions, but there will be needed too, 
everywhere, many members, whose chief 
value consists in their different points 
of view and in the non-scholastic aids 
which they can bring to bear. Such 
members should obviously include the 
heads or other representatives of health 
and social welfare agencies of the 
county, if not of those in the nearest 
towns; the president of the parent- 
teacher association; the home and farm 
demonstration agent; probably one or 
more members of the county board of 
education; representatives of the near- 
est Kiwanis or Rotary Club and the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A.; a 
proportion of thoughtful rural business 
and professional men and women com- 
petent to advise on local occupations, 
and others who might also be men- 
tioned. Within so large a group, to be 
carefully sectioned, a smaller executive 
group would naturally be needed, but 
the full success of the guidance pro- 
gram will be largely determined by the 
extent to which it penetrates the county 
thinking and utilizes all of its resources 
for youth. 

Administrating the school program: 
(1) Im the school having several teach- 


form 


use for 


represented 
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ers. The county counselor, director or 
supervisor of guidance, should give all 
needed cooperation in each school in the 
selection and preparation of the person 
suitable to serve as the school counselor, 
a service usually including that of vo- 
cational counselor, teaching occupations, 
and directing the school program as a 
whole. 

The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education favors having the school 
principal, at least in very simple begin- 
nings and in the smaller schools, take 
over both educational and vocational 
guidance for boys, with the most suit- 
able woman teacher taking over that 
for girls. Professor Proctor and Miss 
Heffernan of our committee report a 
sentiment among California rural edu- 
cators in favor of having the principal 
serve as chief counselor in small schools, 
with special advisers—including class 
advisers—serving in the larger ones. 
The Ohio State Board of Education 
plan provides for counselors in the 
larger school but urges universal guid- 
ance instruction of teachers, so that 
there may always be those prepared to 
direct needed guidance activities, even 
in the smallest schools, without creating 
the necessity for a full-time counselor. 
In Craven County, North Carolina, 
where a guidance program has been 
getting under way successfully for a 
year, and where counselors are being 
selected and prepared to function in 
each school, two of such counselors are 
thus far the school principals them- 
selves, but in other schools teachers 
have been selected and are being trained 
to serve as school counselors. The 
school counselor in each case is to be 
given as generous an allotment of time 
as possible for guidance work and, as 
soon as possible, full time. He or she 
has charge of all vocational counsel- 
ing, drawing in whatever assistance is 


needed. The home-room teachers are 
gradually being trained, both by guid- 
ance extension courses and on the job, 
to become teacher-counselors, each coun- 
seling the group with which she is in- 
timately associated regarding studies, 
home problems, and general school ad- 
justments, but referring problems be- 
yond her knowledge to the county nurse 
or doctor, school counselor, or others, 
as the need and the resources may sug- 
gest. The school counselor teaches the 
class or classes in occupations. 

(2) In the one-room or two-room 
school. In the one-room elementary 
school the principal must obviously be 
the school counselor as well. The vo- 
cational aspects of guidance needed 
there, vitally important as they are, are 
at a minimum as compared with the 
needs in the junior and senior high 
school. The educational phases of the 
guidance program should gradually so 
permeate and transform the traditional 
methods and contents of instruction that 
guidance would cease to seem a separate 
task; rather, an informing spirit and 
approach to education. In Montgom- 
ery County, Pennsylvania, Miss Catha- 
rine Scheetz is developing guidance suc- 
cessfully in her one-room school by or- 
ganizing it as a club, undertaking vari- 
ous responsibilities which have guid- 
ance values. 

In the two-room school it might be 
possible to divide the guidance service 
either by entrusting all of the vocational 
problems to one teacher, and the more 
educational and general problems to an- 
other, or each teacher—as would often 
seem more natural—might be responsi- 


1Dr. John M. Brewer of Harvard Uni- 
versity believes that, as a rule, guidance pro- 
grams cannot be adequately administered by 
officials already committed to responsibilities 
taking prior claim, as would usually be true 
of school principals and of county superin- 
tendents. 
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ble for the guidance of her own pupils 
only. 

The universal necessity for training 
counselors. The county counselor, or 


| director or supervisor, should have had 


academic graduate training in guidance, 
besides wide experience with rural school 
problems and, if possible, some special 
training in the organization and prob- 
lems of guidance. Not only these, but 
both school counselors and _teacher- 


' counselors should add continuously to 
their preparation in various ways. 


' course. 


Available means of training. Prac- 
tically all universities and most colleges 
offer winter and summer courses in 
guidance. Extension courses can be pro- 
vided locally by the county director or 
some other well-trained counselor, or by 
lecturers from neighboring colleges and 
universities. Simple, practical applica- 
tion of guidance in terms of supervised 
practice should always be a part of the 
Institutes and county and dis- 
trict educational conferences should be 
utilized whenever possible for introduc- 
ing or further interpreting guidance to 
rural educators at these times. Round- 
table discussions, introduced by a case 
problem, to be helped by guidance un- 
derstanding and techniques, tend to 
create interest easily, if the discussion is 
constructively developed. Also, in these 
discussions the objections most likely to 
arise among teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, through lack of understand- 
ing of what guidance is, should, as far 
as possible, be anticipated and answered 
deftly by the leader. Mr. Leston L. 
Love of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, a very successful interpreter of 


_ guidance to rural teachers, finds that 


three specific objections are likely to 
arise, and if these confusions are dis- 
pelled the teacher’s interest and coopera- 
tion are likely to follow: (1) that guid- 
ance is limited to the vocational sort; 


(2) that it is vocational training; (3) 
that it tends to limit the pupils’ free- 
dom of choice. His method is sugges- 
tive and helpful. 

Teacher-training institutions are far 
behind others in provision for training 
counselors, although their obligation is 
the strongest. All such training should 
include both theory and _ supervised 
practice, allowing for experiences in dif- 
ferent types of schools and environ- 
ments, if possible. County superinten- 
dents near such institutions could often 
wisely cooperate with counselor-train- 
ing institutions in selecting schools and 
in arranging for simple, closely super- 
vised programs carried forward by stu- 
dent field work. Pennsylvania recog- 
nizes in its planning the wisdom of this 
cooperation. 

Certification for guidance work. This 
is getting under way in the New York 
and Pennsylvania State Departments of 
Education and seems likely to develop 
in other states. Regulations controlling 
this certification may be had by apply- 
ing to these boards. The National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association is at 
work on the content of an introductory 
course for preparing counselors, and is 
interested in the adoption of wise plans 
for certificating them. 

Parental cooperation in guidance pro- 
grams. Every training program should 
take account of the need for educating 
parents to cooperate effectively in the 
guidance program. The parent-teacher 
association is obviously the agency to 
utilize for this purpose, and it is possi- 
ble and important to work out both 
study programs and supervised practice 
for them which shall parallel closely, 
chronologically and otherwise, problems 
in the guidance of children which the 
school cannot solve adequately without 
close cooperation from parents. 

Learning to understand the individual 
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by getting the basic facts: Cumulative 
records and their uses. <A folder for 
holding all records, correspondence, etc., 
about each pupil is obviously the logical 
beginning. Schools and people differ 
widely both in attitude toward record 
making in general and in their estimate 
of the amount of work that can be un- 
dertaken for establishing adequate per- 
sonal records for their pupils. Each 
school should begin where it can to ex- 
pand them, and advance as fast as possi- 
ble. Naturally the first effort, not always 
successful, will be to meet the county 
and state requirements in the way of 
record making and, whatever the ex- 
tension attempted, these state and 
county requirements must naturally re- 
ceive first attention. 

Forms of record needed. Three points 
of view—the pupil's, that of the home, 
and that of the school—together with 
supporting facts and testimony, are ob- 
viously essential for guiding the pupil 
understandingly, and complete records 
naturally require as balanced a repre- 
sentation of these three as is practica- 
ble. State boards of education, neces- 
sarily conservative in such requirements, 
are very gradually enlarging the record 
forms they recommend; most of them 
still tend to concern themselves chiefly 
with records of school attendance and of 
grades, without records even of the 
causes of the non-attendance or failures 
reported. This must be gradually 
changed, if guidance is to have a prac- 
tical basis on which to work, and any 
school can enlarge upon the state form 
of county record without at all depart- 
ing from it.! 

A threefold record is therefore needed 


1 Samples of suggestive record forms may 
be had by addressing the chairman of the 
committee, at 401 Grace-American Building, 
Richmond, Virginia, and enclosing ten cents 
to cover cost of mimeographing and postage. 


for consultation by all school authori- 
ties. It should include: 

1. An Autobiography, in which the 
pupil gives the essentials of his life 
story to date, along with an ac- 
count of his interests, aspirations, 
and plans. 

2. A Home and Parent Record, based 
on the visit of the home-room 
teacher or counselor to the pupil’s 
home and consultation with one or 
both parents. 

3. The Official School Record, in- 
cluding facts already required by 
the county, and such additions as 
seem practicable and desirable. 
Records of the results of mental 
and educational tests and of physi- 
cal examinations are assumed to be 
included here. 

These various forms of records serve 
also as checks one upon another. Us- 
ing the information recorded is obvi- 
ously as important as recording it. Re- 
corded data should be easy to read, 
up-to-date, easily available, and always 
consulted by counselors before regular 
interviews, as well as in any special need 
or emergency. All records should be re- 
plenished annually, but the task in con- 
nection with the first two is slight after 
their installation. The counselors, whose 
work is described later, should continu- 
ously increase the information for these 
records in reasonable ways. 

Tests: mental, educational, motor, 
and mechanical. An increasing number 
of counties are now providing tests for 
their schools. All progressive city 
schools use both mental and educational 
tests. Adequate guidance programs re- 
quire them, although caution is needed 
against considering any mental test a 
permanent measure of the child’s intelli- 
gence. Motor and mechanical tests for 
children who are obviously not book- 
minded are often an imperative need, 
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possibly more often in the country than 
in the city. These are thus far much 
less used, however, than either mental 
or educational tests. Beginnings are be- 
ing made also in testing the relation of 
occupational interests to occupational 
success, but such tests have thus far 
been applied only to adult men, not to 
boys or girls of school age or to women. 
An increasing number of country super- 
intendents are sponsoring mental and 
educational testing programs for their 
schools, and all progressive state boards 
of education are either experimenting at 
various points with such programs, or 
promoting them as rapidly as is prac- 
ticable on a state-wide basis. 

Recommendations as to specific tests 
to be used may be had from the state 
board of education, if not from the 
county superintendent, and also, as a 
rule, cooperation in giving and securing 
them. Also colleges and universities not 
far away are often interested to 
cooperate by giving such help to am- 
bitious schools. 

Physical examinations. Physical in- 
spection with such school or other clin- 
ics as can be provided by the state 
cou ity health official is likely to be all 
that is done at present. The county di- 
rector and school counselor need, how- 
ever, at all times, to stimulate in all 
practicable ways the development of a 
custom of adequate physical examina- 
tion and follow-up treatment, as well as 
to foster the use of the resulting records 
and other health data by all counseling 
each child. Sometimes very practical, 
but obviously non-technical, coopera- 
tion must be given in promoting these 
desirable conditions. Health should be 
the first basic point in guidance. 

Adjusting the guidance progress to 
the boy or girl: Through guidance 
chiefly educational. As already stated, 
educational guidance cannot be divorced 


too 


here from vocational. However, it is 
assumed to be chiefly concerned with 
whatever affects the education and 
school life of the child—his health in 
relation to school duties; his educa- 
tional abilities or educability; his in- 
terests, home handicaps or assets; his 
recreational opportunity; the right bal- 
ancing of his curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activities; his flexible grade clas- 
sification, his choice of studies; under- 
standing of the adjustment of study 
tasks assigned him to his own best rate 
of progress; inquiry into the causes of 
his failures, if any, and arranging neces- 
sary adjustments; interpretation of the 
values of education; aid in his decisions 
as to how much to seek of the academic 
sort; supervised study; contact with 
and advice to his parents regarding the 
child’s best educational interests; the 
provision of information about higher 
education according to individual need, 
etc. 

Some of the specific processes needed 
in the educational phases of guidance 
are the following: 

Individual counseling about 
problems or others related to them. 


school 


Home visiting. 

A class in guidance for discussing the 
more general educational problems of 
school children. 

Study of state institutions of higher 
education, their attractions, curricula, 
etc. 

Visits of elementary school children 
to high schools, and of others to col- 
leges of as many types as prove prac- 
ticable. 

Vitalizing the curriculum content and 
adjusting the use of it by individual- 
izing it through allowance for interests, 
for individual rate of progress, etc. 

Introducing as much “learning by do- 
ing” as is needed. 
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Enriching or reducing its scope to 
suit each child. 

Vocational guidance. The vocational 
aspects of guidance have to do with 
helping people to choose, prepare for, 
enter, and succeed in a vocation or oc- 
cupation. The basic needs are for re- 
liable information about occupations, 
capacity for helping pupils to discover 
their aptitudes and best abilities, and 
skill in providing try-out experiences for 
them and in interesting them in suitable 
preparation, once the occupation has 
been chosen. Educational considera- 
tions must be kept carefully in mind in 
relation to all of these problems. For 
various reasons rural boys and girls 
have especial need of vocational infor- 
mation and incentives. Some of these 
are: 

The necessity confronting them for 
deciding whether to go to the city to 
work. 

The rural scarcity of usable informa- 
tion about either rural or urban occu- 
pations. 

The frequent need of a vocational in- 
centive for remaining longer in school. 

The larger number of children needing 
relief from over-bookminded teaching. 

Counseling. The whole process of vo- 
cational guidance is often summed up 
under this general term, but only per- 
sonal interviewing is meant here. The 
interview should occur at least once a 
year for all students past the fifth 
grade, and as much oftener as is needed 
—e.g., in connection with signs of pre- 
cipitate school leaving, with plans for 
further education, with decisions about 
going to the city, etc. 

It involves taking account of all im- 
portant factors affecting well-being, 
such as health, home adjustments, school 
progress, educational aspirations, plans 
for technical training, etc. The inter- 
view may be used in connection with 


any or all the processes described later 
as belonging to vocational guidance. 

Teaching occupations. It is assumed 
that guidance programs will include 
classes in occupations. It is recom- 
mended that children with normal in- 
telligence and variety of interests be 
told of both urban and rural occupa- 
tions, but usually first of rural ones and 
of their best possibilities, especially of 
local occupational possibilities. 


It is recommended:— 


That at least half of the time in a 
guidance class be given to a sequent, 
carefully planned study of occupations. 

That for the most part boys and girls 
study occupations in the same class, but 
with individual reading assignments and 
projects, according to individual inter- 
est. 

That each pupil, during at least one 
year, select for special study the three 
occupations most interesting to him. 

That sound standards of preparation 
for rural occupations be emphasized. 

That vocational speakers be chosen 
with caution and given “talking points” 
to cover. 

That explanatory visits to both rural 
and urban plants be arranged and that 
a variety of try-out experiences be de- 
veloped. 

That the development of summer 
courses of prevocational value in rural 
occupations be encouraged at state agri- 
cultural colleges and that pupils be en- 
couraged to attend suitable ones. 

That, aside from the guidance class, 
teachers of all subjects, especially in the 
fifth grade and higher up, take pains to 
point out the occupational opportunities 
which each field involved offers. 

Choosing an occupation. There can 
be no universally accepted time for this, 
although technicians tend to advise that 
the vocational interest be injected 


| 
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promptly, however early, when it is 
needed to motivate the child’s interest 
in general education. Learning of the 
world’s work is a part of cultural educa- 
tion too, and through this and class 
study, explanatory trips and try-out ex- 
periences, the pupil should gradually be 
guided in the direction of intelligent 
choice. If he plans to attend college, 
the choice may often be wisely deferred. 
No stigma should attach to a thoughtful 
change of occupational choice. 

Placement and follow-up, part-time, 
continuation and night schools. Little 
or nothing has been done in most coun- 
ties in the way of junior placement. 
Ultimately, every county should have 
a centralized junior placement bureau, 
functioning in every school and receiv- 
ing intimate cooperation from it. At 
least in its earlier stages the county 
counselor, or director of guidance, could 
also conduct this as an important fac- 
tor in vocational guidance, and could 
continue to do so unless its growth com- 
pelled different arrangements. In any 
case this official would be its director 
in the broader sense. Employers, both 
those in the county and those in the 
nearest town or towns, should cooperate 
in establishing and maintaining the 
placement bureau, as should also all 
civic, educational, and other socialiy- 
minded groups, although the efficiency 
of the one directive official will largely 
measure its success. 

Placement follow-up—including coun- 
seling about general efficiency for the 
job in hand, advice about further study, 
about promotion or change of work, or 
about whatever will conduce to the best 
occupational development of the boy or 
girl involved—is a vital part of place- 
ment efficiency. 

Almost nothing has 
rural sections, except in certain indus- 
trial villages, for giving junior workers 


been done in 


opportunity to continue their education 
along with their work, by such means 
as part-time, continuation, or night 
All such aids must come in 
time. however, through the cooperation 
of local and county civic agencies, em- 
ployers, and other interested individ- 
uals. Much can be learned from city 
school this kind, although 
conditions essentially rural must con- 
trol the solution. 

Scholarships, loans, and self-help 
work. These are needed even more in 
the country than in the city, but rarely 
exist in the former. They should be 
established in every county and should 
be available first for helping children to 
continue in school as long as seems best, 
but should also be applied to higher 
education if means permit. Natural 
sources for such funds are annual con- 
tributions from adult organizations of 
various types, benefit performances of 
various kinds, gifts from individuals, 
etc. Helpful information about the ad- 
ministration of financial aids for public- 
school children may be had from the 
New Orleans High School Scholarship 
Association and from various other 
sources. 

Guidance through extra-curricular ac- 
tivities may often well be effected by 


schools. 


services of 


organization on a club basis or by hav- 


ing definite objectives in view, not all 
vocational. 
Other types of guidance needed 


Guidance should be fostered by outside 
agencies as well as by the school, which 
must act as the coordinating centre. 
Health promotion—with the help of 
county and state health agencies, the 
American Child Health Association, etc., 
training in social-mindedness of citizen- 
ship, moral and avocational guidance 
are other types of guidance needed in 
rural schools. The understanding. and 
use of agencies helping rural young peo- 
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ple in these connections should be pro- 
moted in all possible ways. 


Typical agencies having helpful rural 
services for juniors 

The 4-H Clubs, Cooperative Extension 
Division, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

The Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Y. W. C. A., 600 Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

The Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Girl Scouts of America, 670 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Camp Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Future Farmers of America, Na- 
tional, State, and Local (Juniors & 
Seniors), Washington, D. C. 

The Junior Grange, National, State and 
Local, Washington, D. C. 


Park 


Typical adult organizations interested in 
rural juniors 


The Grange, National, State and Local, 
Washington, D. C. 

National and State Congresses of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and local chapters. 
(The national office is located in 
Washington, D. C.) 

Kiwanis International. 
are in Chicago.) 

National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Character Education Institution, 3770 
McKinley St., N.W. (Chevy Chase) 
Washington, D. C. 

National Playground and Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
American Social Hygiene Association, 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


( Headquarters 


TWO RURAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
N. V. G. A. CONVENTION 
IN DETROIT 


Perhaps a comparatively small pro- 
portion of those who attended the meet- 
ings of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association at Atlantic City last 
February knew that on the day follow- 
ing its adjournment, the Rural Depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso 
ciation cooperated with the N.V.G.A. 
Committee on Guidance in Rural 
Schools, in holding a luncheon confer- 
ence there in the interest of guidance 
programs for rural schools. Members 
of both organizations crowded the din- 
ing room at La Victoire Hotel and lis- 
tened to very brief, pointed talks on the 
guidance of rural children by Dr. 
Charles J. Galpin of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dr. Emery N. 
Ferriss, Professor of Rural Education, 
Cornell University: Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, Chief of Rural Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Education; Supt. R. S. Proc- 
tor of Craven County, N. C.; Mr. Har- 
old L. Holbrook, Specialist in Guidance, 
Pennsylvania State Board of Education; 
and Miss Harriette Wood, Rural Coun- 
selor, Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance. Others who contributed still 
more briefly were Professor Mabel Car- 
ney and Dr. F. W. Dunn, Columbia 
University; Dr. John M. Brewer, Miss 
Emma P. Cooley, Dr. Richard D. Allen, 
Mr. C. R. Adams. O. Latham Hatcher, 
President of the Southern Woman’s Ed- 
ucational Alliance, presided. 

Besides the presidents of both organ- 
izations, and others, those present in- 
cluded six presidents, two deans, and 
thirteen professors from teacher-train- 
ing institutions, six state educational 
officials, including two state specialists 
in guidance, two county superintendents 
of schools, one district superintendent, 
one city supervisor, one rural school 
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principal, five teachers in public schools. 

A striking amount of interest was 
shown at the meeting in gaining light 
on how to adapt the guidance movement 
and techniques, thus far largely confined 
to cities, as intimately as possible to 
the needs of rural schools, and on how 
to prepare prospective rural teachers to 
perform the duties of counselors. 

The N.V.G.A. Rural Committee, 
meeting immediately afterwards, deter- 
mined to provide follow-up information 
to be sent from time to time to those 
in attendance and to others who might 
request it. Members of the committee 
who have contributed material for such 
purposes are Dr. William M. Proctor, 
Harold L. Holbrook, R. S. Proctor, 
Catharine Scheetz, and O. Latham 
Hatcher. The committee has also issued 
two versions of its syllabus, Suggestions 
for Guidance in Rural Schools, and Dr. 
George E. Myers, one of its members, 
has prepared a special paper on the 
need of guidance in rural schools. Re- 
quests for material have come from va- 
rious directions. 

Because of the amount of interest 
created by the Atlantic City meeting, 
the President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the Chairman 
of the Program Committee for the De- 
troit Convention have asked that the 
Rural Committee arrange this year for 
two meetings—one to occur on Satur- 
day, February 21, and the other on Sun- 


_ day, the 22d, at a luncheon conference 
similar to the one held last year in At- 


lantic City. At the meeting to be held 
on Saturday, the program will, accord- 
ing to present plans, concern the content 


_ of guidance programs for rural schools, 





and the sources for suitable content ad- 
justed to rural children’s need will be 
discussed: for example, where is ade- 
quate information for teaching rural oc- 
cupa‘ions to be had, on the basis of 





what philosophy should counselors at- 
tempt to guide rural boys and girls in 
their decisions about going to the city 
to work, and what conflicting factors 
must be reconciled in that philosophy? 
At this meeting the literature of rural 
guidance which is now beginning to ac 

cumulate in state departments of edu 
cation, etc., probably will be reviewed 
On Sunday, when the N. E. A. Rural 
Department will again cooperate offi- 
cially, plans for organizing guidance in 
a school and in a county, as well as the 
personnel and training needed for effec 

tive work, will be subjects for discus- 
sion. The administrative problem as a 
whole will be considered in relation to 
the county superintendent, the county 
supervisor, a county counselor or direc- 
tor of guidance, etc. To this meeting 
will also be invited representatives of 
all nonscholastic organizations which are 
concerned with guidance, if they are in- 
terested in rural boys and girls, or 
should become so, so that the best ar- 
ticulation of their services to a guidance 
program for rural children may be dis- 
cussed. “Every reader is asked to be a 
reporter” regarding each of these two 
meetings, spreading the news of them 
to all rural educators who are planning, 
or should plan, to come to either the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion meetings or to those of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This 
Sunday meeting, lying conveniently be- 
tween the two larger ones, should, with 
a little arrangement, be possible for 
those planning to attend either, and 
only a slightly earlier arrival will make 
possible attendance upon both. 


PENNSYLVANIA THE PIONEER 
IN GUIDANCE WORK IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

So many interesting guidance activi- 
ties are beginning to develop at last in 
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rural schools that it is easy for us to 
forget that for a good many years 
the Pennsylvania Board of Education, 
through Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Spe- 
cialist in Guidance, has been providing 
very valuable material to be used in 
guiding rural young people, interpreting 
guidance in the rural sections of the 
state, enlisting the cooperation of agen- 
cies needed in the working of a guid- 
ance program, and initiating and en- 
couraging guidance activities in a stead- 
ily increasing number of schools and 
counties. To all of this, and more, the 
editor of the rural issue of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine is happy to 
call attention strongly, since honor 
should be given where it is due. More- 
over, the Pennsylvania promotional pro- 
gram has shown, from the beginning, 
the workings of a clear instinct for bal- 
ance and for relative values, keeping 
always to the front the basic relation 
of educational guidance to the voca- 
tional, and the basic importance of in- 
tegrated development of the child as a 
whole personality and human being. 
The counselor’s obligation to learn the 
child, the devising of really workable 
record forms for preserving the needed 
body of facts about each child, the tak- 
ing of full account of the social values 
needed in the child’s development and in 
other features of the guidance planning 
—all suggest an adequate concept of the 
guidance function. In the earlier stages 
of the program, its promotional aspects 
have naturally had to be in the ascen- 
dancy, and so it may be that the more 
intensive types of county programs have 
only recently begun to get under way, 
but any thoughtful student of the guid- 
ance material which has been made 
available during this period to the rural 
schools of Pennsylvania, will be con- 
vinced that they have been provided 


with an unusually valuable supply of 
information and of adjusted techniques, 
and that they cannot go far wrong if 
they utilize even half of its best possi- 
bilities. Frequent reference is made 
elsewhere in this issue, in the Rural 
Committee’s Suggestions for Guidance 
Programs in Rural Schools. 

Especial attention is called to the 
bulletin on school opportunities provid- 
ed for seventh-grade pupils, and to the 
one for the eighth grade on teaching 
occupations. 

As a result of Mr. Holbrook’s seed- 
sowing for guidance, eighty-three Penn- 
sylvania counties had by February, 
1930, inaugurated guidance programs. 
Typical guidance demonstration centers 
have been developed in various counties, 
a teacher-training introductory course 
in guidance has been worked out, as 
have also a plan for the certification of 
teachers, county guidance programs, and 
a plan for utilizing parent-teacher or- 
ganizations for help in guidance. Al- 
though much of this was naturally done 
from the state point of view, rather than 
specifically from the rural, it all bears 
upon rural programs and in one way or 
another accrues to their advantage. 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN THE 
RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


With the cooperation of the Chief of 
the Division of Rural Education of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Miss Helen Heffernan, a question 
or report blank was recently sent to all 
the rural high school principals. Among 
the other activities covered in the report 
blank were the activities related to their 
programs of educational and vocational 
guidance. On account of the fact that 
enrollments varied from a student body 
of forty or fifty pupils up to twelve or 
fifteen hundred, the replies were diffi- 
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cult to classify. 
below: 
TABLE I 


PLANS FoR Pupit GuipaANce, Now 1n USE 


Guidance plans reported 
by Principals 
Principal confers with the stu- 
dents ........... 
Teachers confer with the students 
Conference with parents .............. 
Group advisers plan _ student 
WROINS icici ancesanancaneectiaaaianiabickenies 
Intelligence tests and grouping.... 
Course in vocational civics .......... 
Faculty members instruct special 
INMIINIL v scstecssaiascaenssccinicibaaialoneesigleccieieh 
Assembly talks by the principal 
Records of personal data ............ 
Achievement tests ............0.0cersseseee 
Teachers’ estimates, 8th grade 
“Sh ESRI corer oes 
Employ counselor ...........:.scssssssee 
Students enrolled and counseled 
RRO oc iaaids ich cbaicaenasiaianonetion 
Superintendent confers with stu- 
SEMIN sot iiddedsiinnnasocdionascAialaseecarstoonest 
Follow-up SYSteI ..........cc.cccossecesees 


TABLE II 


The tables are given 


Frequencies 


83 
45 
25 
22 
20 


16 
12 
1] 
1 


5 
/ 


Wn 


w 


mr) 


PLANS SUGGESTED BY PRINCIPALS 


STUDENT GUIDANCE 
Plans 

Principal confers with each stu- 
SII: -ocascctuniiinsanaieidaapenmiadsonubbladedérmne 
Course in occupations for fresh- 
0S RES SS Re eee eas 
Home room teachers: Advisory 
BTOUPS  cccercecccceccvecescesseccssveccescvessees 
Records of personal data ............ 
Teacher and pupil conferences... 
Testing and grouping of fresh- 
OOO YS 8 es SE ee a 
Employ guidance expert (co- 
operative among several schools 
8 0) eee eee 
Neighborly attitude of faculty to 
students. ............ = EE EE 
Member of faculty acting as ad- 
OE asitsicene Gshissahicsiodsiicpusiigeaeildpaavoad 
Class adviser and principal con- 
BN ails a ice icc nintcuashiacddeeinnaoimio 
Consultation with parents ............ 
Special periods set aside for con- 
IIL i dhcsststetbasobdhosesndidnhainnvéceonieatn 
Conference with vocational ad- 
viser at regular intervals ......... 
POMOWHUD CBTES cvcccnccssscossivscssnssoess 
Spring enrollment and counsel- 
i a oe 
Vocational radio program 


Perhaps the most significant sugges- 





Frequencies 


36 


wn 


FOR 


tion, one in which five principals con- 
curred, is the one that has to do with 
the employment by a group of rural 
high schools of a guidance expert to 
serve all of the schools in the group. 
Where schools are small and resources 
are limited it is practically impossible 
for each school to have a full-time coun- 
selor. But if several high school dis- 
tricts combined on providing such serv- 
ice, a full-time person could be em- 
ployed who would look after the matter 
of research and guidance for all the 
schools of the group. This would not 
mean that the local principal and teach- 
ers would be relieved of all responsibil- 
ity. It would simply mean that there 
would be trained supervision of the 
guidance programs; that all data would 
be collected on standardized forms; 
and that the best procedures in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance practice 
would be applied to the needs of the 
pupils in those schools. It is a sug- 
gestion worthy of a try-out. Perhaps 
the county would be a better area for 
the services of such a specialist. He 
could operate from the county superin- 
tendent’s office and serve all the high 
schools of rural classification in that 
county. 

The present situation in rural high 
schocls seems to be that the principal 
is chief counselor and director of what- 
ever guidance program there is. This 
is particularly true of the smaller rural 
high schools. In the larger rural high 
schools class advisers, home-room teach- 
ers, and part-time counselors are ap- 
pointed. In a very few of them there 
is a full-time counselor heading up the 
guidance program. One hopeful aspect 
of the situation seems to be that the 
rural high school principals are alive 
to the need for counseling and are 
thinking along the lines of the improve- 
ment of existing conditions. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK STATE 


Word has just come from Mr. George 
E. Hutcherson, N. Y. State Supervisor 
of Guidance, that the plan for a guid- 
ance program in Rockland County, 
N. Y., as explained in the committee 
report in this issue, is being put into 
action this year, with the county coun- 
selor already at work.’ This program 
is of some especial interest, because of 
the attention given it by Mr. Robert 
Bruére of the Penney Foundation and 
by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association itself, through Mr. Hoppock. 
Mr. Hutcherson explained also that 
Broome County, New York, is to have 
a guidance program under a district 
superintendent and enclosed the plan to 
be followed in that county. A summary 
of that plan is given herewith. 

The emphasis is centered on the voca- 
tional aspects of guidance and the first 
year’s work is limited to the eighth-grade 
pupils in 33 rural school districts, mak- 
ing a total of 236 pupils. Eleven occu- 
pations considered especially suitable 
for boys, and seven for girls, have been 
chosen tentatively for study, and busi- 
ness and professional men and women, 
chiefly those within the county, are to 
be drafted to speak on these occupa- 
tions. Talking points will be provided 
for each speaker, and speakers will also 
be asked to bring with them the actual 
outlines of their speeches, to be distrib- 
uted in advance among the pupils who 
constitute the audience. The coopera- 
tion of both parents and teachers is 
being enlisted by the superintendent 
through circular letters of explanation, 
and each school is being asked to pro- 
vide itself with a brief list of books 
throwing light upon how to choose an 


1 See page 5 of this issue. 


occupation. A few biographies are also 
suggested. Teachers of English com- 
position are asked to draw upon voca- 
tional guidance activities for material 
whenever this is practicable, and the 
suggestion is given that “mtra and inter- 
school exhibits, contests, debates, dem- 
onstrations, and a final get-together” in 
the spring for exchange of ideas, be ar- 
ranged by the schools, and that other 
activities having vocational guidance 
value be devised and carried out. 

Guidance in rural communities, as 
well as in others, is already indebted to 
the New York State Department of Ed- 
ucation for its provisions allowing for 
educational and vocational guidance 
counselors in school organization and 
for its clear-cut specifications regarding 
the equipment necessary for certifying 
counselors as being equipped to do 
guidance work. 


VIRGINIA LAUNCHES ITS 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Virginia now has a Supervisor of 
Guidance, Mr. C. J. Hyslup, known also 
as Assistant Supervisor of the Division 
of Trade and Industrial Education of 
the State Board of Education. During 
the short time of his incumbency his 
results have been very gratifying, as 
the account of his activities given below 
will suggest. His work is largely con- 
fined to open country, villages, and very 
small towns. He travels widely in the 
rural districts of Virginia, meeting 
groups of educators to interpret voca- 
tional guidance to them, conducting con- 
ferences with superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers, and counseling boys 
and girls individually, besides helping 
interested schools in all practicable ways 
to initiate their own guidance activities. 
The objectives of the county programs 
of guidance, as outlined by Virginia 
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State Department of Education, are as 
follows: 


1. Educational Guidance 

a. To direct pupils in the selection 
of school subjects and in the 
working out of an educational 
plan. 

b. To help the pupils to see how 
their school work is a part of 
their preparation for life. 

2. Vocational Guidance 

a. To give pupils a broad view of 
the occupational field in order 
that they may choose their life’s 
work more wisely and _ intelli- 
gently. 

b. To help pupils analyze them- 
selves to find their own abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests. 

c. To secure better cooperation 
between the school and the va- 
rious commercial, industrial, 
and professional pursuits. 


Thus far, the program keeps to the 
strong vocational emphasis as the best 
beginning for classes in occupations and 
individual counseling about occupations 
as chiefly being provided. Mr. Hyslup 
has also busied himself with preparing 
and distributing a very brief mimeo- 
graphed bulletin giving general explan- 
ations of vocational guidance, and sug- 
gestions as to simple beginnings; also 
another, for use in the first-year high 
school classes in occupations; and a 
third, showing the results of a study of 
2400 freshmen in Virginia colleges. He 
reports that over 250 high school prin- 
cipals in Virginia have expressed a de- 
sire to have a class in occupations, and 
as a copy of the syllabus prepared by 
the state department has been sent to 
each, it seems likely that a large num- 
ber of them will be utilizing it in their 
school program during the present ses- 
sion. Thus far this year, twelve coun- 


ties have inaugurated programs of guid- 
ance, a general committee of principals 
and teachers appointed by the county 
superintendent acting as the county 
committee in charge of organizing an 
effective program and acting as an ad- 
visory group. Each committee cooper- 
ates with the State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, adapting his suggestions to local 
problems and conditions. 

During the last term of the past 
school session twenty high schools had 
separate classes in occupational infor- 
mation, meeting from one to five times 
per week. Forty-three high schools cor- 
related occupational information with 
other subjects and a large number of 
schools devoted their assembly periods 
to discussions of this nature. All schools 
which devoted time to this phase of 
guidance reported that the students 
were very much interested in the work. 

At present, Mr. Hyslup is busy upon 
a series of brief bulletins or sets of sug- 
gestions to departmental teachers in the 
high schools as to how to inject the vo- 
cational guidance motif into their class 
work. These are being worked out with 
the cooperation of the subject teachers 
themselves. The one already completed 
is for teachers of English, and he re- 
ports that one for teachers of Latin is 
directly in the offing. During the sum- 
mer he conducted courses in vocational 
guidance at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute which is, among other things, 
the state agricultural college. 

Thus he is working constructively at 
three of the basic factors in a_ well- 
rounded guidance program—the train- 
ing of teachers to be counselors, the 
provision of adjusted occupational in- 
formation, and the development of 
classes in occupations. Remembering 
his explanation that he is paving the 
way for educational guidance through 
the more concrete vocational beginnings, 
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at his present rate of progress it would 
seem that he will soon be ready for this 
next step. 


THE NEW OHIO DIVISION OF 
GUIDANCE AND ITS 
DIRECTOR 

One of the most interesting guidance 
developments in rural schools during the 
past year has been the establishment of 
a Division of Guidance in the Ohio 
State Board of Education. Dr. D. H. 
Eikenberry, who is also Professor of 
Education at Ohio State University, is 
its director and during the six months 
of its existence has accomplished an 
astonishing amount in interpreting the 
movement to the state, enlisting cooper- 
ation, organizing for action, and prepar- 
ing literature for use in promoting the 
program. Two bulletins have already 
been issued by him, one entitled Guid- 
ance in Ohio Schools, for defining the 
plans to be followed; and a second, a 
manual called An Introduction to Guid- 
ance, dealing with the philosophy of 
guidance and providing technical in- 
terpretations of its nature and workings, 
along with helpful bibliography, etc. 
Twelve other manuals are to follow 
providing information and simple tech- 
niques for educational administrators, 
for counselors and directors in counties 
as well as in cities, for elementary and 
high school teachers in general, for 
home-room teachers and class advisers, 
for those in charge of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, etc. Direct voca- 
tional information especially adapted 
to Ohio and a bibliography for a wider 
area are included in the plan for man- 
uals, as well as that about institutions 
for higher education, about civic and 
social agencies interested in guidance, 
etc., etc. Naturally rural schools and 
county programs figure largely in this 
whole effort. 


If the two bulletins already issued are 
indicative of the practical value of 
others to follow, no Ohio school need 
lack material for an effective program, 
even if forced to depend entirely on the 
University of the Ohio State Board of 
Education. Also, a graduate course in 
guidance was conducted during the past 
summer at Ohio State University, and 
it is evident from the letters which the 
N.V.G.A. Rural Committee has been re- 
ceiving from Ohio county superinten- 
dents and rural school principals, that 
interest and the spirit of inquiry are 
being widely stimulated in the state. 
It would seem that full right of way is 
being given the Division of Guidance 
by the Ohio State Board of Education, 
and Dr. Eikenberry, with his evident 
gift for construction and for enlisting 
cooperation, may be expected to achieve 
outstanding results within the coming 
year. 

Some of the Ohio school officials from 
rural sections of very small towns, who 
have written that they were planning 
guidance programs and have sought help 
from the N.V.G.A. Rural Committee, 
are Mr. Luke K. Cooperrider, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of 
Worthington, Ohio; Roy M. Pugh, prin- 
cipal of a consolidated school at Sum- 
mit; Glenn B. Jeffers, Principal of the 
Camden High School. C. H. Williams, 
Superintendent of Schools of Highland 
County, Ohio, and Superintendent D. 
H. Patton of Clinton County, are re- 
ported by Dr. Eikenberry to have inter- 
esting plans ahead, but these have not 
been received in time for presentation 
here. 


PROFESSOR BOSHART’S CONTRI- 
BUTION TO RURAL 
GUIDANCE 

No account of contributions to guid- 
ance for rural schools would be complete 
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without mention of the service of Pro- 
fessor E. W. Boshart of North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering. His interest in guidance had 
already been strongly aroused in public 
school work in Cleveland, and when he 
went to Raleigh he transferred it, with- 
out diminution, to the rural sections of 
North Carolina, although not neglecting 
Raleigh and other small towns. Both 
in his summer and winter classes at the 
college, and through extension courses 
given widely in that section of the state, 
he has inoculated hundreds of teachers 
and principals with the principles and 
practices of guidance, and it may be said 
without overstating that he introduced 
guidance to rural North Carolina. 


GUIDANCE AT WORK IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CRAVEN COUNTY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


It is known to many that a guidance 
program of county-wide proportions has 
been getting under way in Craven 
County, North Carolina, since the fall 
of 1929, with two rural counselors of the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
ance, Miss Harriette Wood and Miss 
Anne Pruitt, cooperating with the 
County Superintendent, Mr. R. S. Proc- 
tor, in organizing the county schools for 
a unified program and in gradually 
launching the program. The program 
has had, from the beginning, the great 
advantage of the fact that Mr. Proc- 
tor had already taken care to see that 
all principals and teachers in the 
county in 1928-29 had been given pre- 
liminary instruction in the basic prin- 
ciples and practices of guidance, and 
that some of these, as well as new ones, 
were attending extension classes in guid- 
ance in the school year 1929-30. This 
fact created widespread acceptance of 
the guidance idea locally, and so has 
greatly facilitated the development of 


a county program. To Miss Pruitt fell 
the part of beginning and directing an 
intensive program, as a demonstration 
in the seventh-grade elementary school 
and the four-year high school located at 
Vanceboro, while Miss Wood, acting as 
county counselor, worked directly from 
the county superintendent’s office and 
traveled about with him, interpreting the 
guidance movement further to princi- 
pals and teachers, promoting the instal- 
lation of suitable records and the study 
of them, inquiring into the occupational 
possibilities offered by the county, help- 
ing to select the prospective school 
counselors to take over guidance pro- 
grams later in each school—as far as 
possible, counseling individual girls and 
boys presented by their teachers, and in 
general assisting in laying safe founda- 
tions. 

In the Vanceboro schools where the 
intensive demonstration centered, and 
where a total of about 450 pupils were 
involved, all high school pupils and sixth 
and seventh grade pupils filled out the 
autobiographical forms of record, and 
255 home and parent records were ob- 
tained by visits to the homes of all ele- 
mentary school pupils; all of these pupils 
were given mental and educational tests, 
and all high school pupils were given 
mental tests. All pupils in each school 
were given physical examinations by the 
county doctor and nurse; individual 
counseling was done from the sixth 
grade through the senior high school 
year, guidance classes stressed the study 
of occupations, and a simple survey of 
the occupations open in the communi- 
ties represented in the two schools was 
conducted by the pupils as a class pro- 
ject, under the supervision of the coun- 
selor, Miss Pruitt. 

During the past summer Superinten- 
dent Proctor, Miss Pruitt, and five other 
prospective counselors for Craven Coun- 
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ty, attended Harvard University to in- 
crease their equipment for the task 
ahead. 

With the opening of the Craven 
County schools on September 11 of this 
school year Miss Pruitt became the 
county counselor for Craven County, 
and the local school counselors began 
their new responsibilities. Unfortunate- 
ly the county is one of those which has 
suffered most heavily from the summer 
drought, both of its banks closing, with 
heavy county losses, as well as personal 
ones among those steering the guidance 
program, but in spite of this there is an 
inspiring prospect for steady and rapid 
development of guidance in the schools 
of the county. An interesting feature of 
the situation is that, beginning this vear, 
the contracts with teachers and princi- 
pals carry a clause making necessary the 
acceptance of guidance and cooperation 
in the guidance program. But it is more 
interesting still that the clause is hardly 
needed at all, except for new recruits to 
the school service there. 

As an aid to the county superinten- 
dent and to teachers and principals 
there, as well as to any others concerned 
with guidance programs in rural schools, 
a detailed account of the development 
of the program to date and of plans for 
the future has been prepared under the 
title of this brief account, Guidance at 
Work in the Schools of Craven County, 
W.€- 

IN RURAL OREGON 


Those of us who heard Dean Jewell 
of the Oregon Agricultural College when 
he spoke at the rural meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, or who have read the account 
of the State-wide Guidance Program for 
Oregon in the April, 1930, issue of this 





1 See the bibliography given on page 24 
of this issue, for further information regard- 
ing this bulletin. 


magazine, or have conferred with Mr. 
Leston L. Love, who does most of the 
promotional work, will know that Ore- 
gon is busy on the development of a 
rural program of guidance, even though 
it does not prove possible to include 
statistics of specific rural results at this 
time. The article mentioned spoke of 
much counseling in rural schools, of in- 
telligence tests, self-analysis blanks, etc. 
The rural editor here might also add 
that some personal contact with Mr. 
Love makes it clear that whatever he 
does will be well done. It is greatly to 
be hoped that he can arrange to be 
present to participate in the rural sec- 
tions of the Detroit meetings. 


WYOMING ASKS ITS SHARE 


Among the requests which recently 
have come to the chairman of the rural 
committee is one from F. M. Treat of 
the Wyoming State Department of Ed- 
ucation. Mr. Treat explains that he is 
beginning to prepare for giving a guid- 
ance course in the Wyoming Agricul- 
tural College and that he is anxious to 
accumulate all possible resources for 
making that effective—books, bulletins, 
magazine articles, etc. He is evidently 
going to study them during the year, so 
we may look in time for the result in 
the way of a rural constituency from 
Wyoming. 


BRING RURAL EDUCATORS TO 
THE DETROIT CONVENTION 


Dr. D. H. Eikenberry, Director of 
the Division of Guidance of the Ohio 
State Department of Education, has re- 
cently written the N.V.G.A. Rural Com- 
mittee that he is already bringing to the 
attention of county superintendents the 
two sessions to be held at the Detroit 
convention in the interest of guidance 
in rural schools. This is a good example 
for all others in touch with county su- 
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perintendents, or with rural school prin- 
cipals and teachers, to follow. Interest 
in guidance is beginning now to spread 
among rural educators in every state, 
but the number of them now enrolled in 
the membership of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and so in 
natural contact with its sources of in- 
formation, could probably be counted 
upon the fingers of very few hands. 
Thousands of them ought to belong to 
it. Coming to the convention is one 
of the surest ways of making “belong- 
ing’ seem a commonsense necessity. 


A PROGRAM FOR A ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOL 


Even the most optimistic of guidance 
promoters are apt to grow pessimistic, 
whether reasonably so or not is another 
question, when the question is raised 
as to how the teacher of the one-room 
school can contrive to introduce and 
maintain a guidance program. 

One very interesting and practical 
answer to this question by Miss Catha- 
rine Scheetz, principal of Rosenberger 
(One-Room) School, Franconia Town- 
ship, Montgomery Co., Penna., who has 
answered it by making the pupils them- 
selves partners in the enterprise from 
the very beginning, organizing them all 
as a club and making their officers re- 
sponsible for initiating as well as for 
developing practically all of the guid- 
ance activities. There is, of course, no 
lack of deft suggestions to these officers 
or of other forms of guidance for them 
on her own part, for safeguarding and 
balancing their guidance activities, but 
a certain feeling of creating something 
for their school is evidently being given 
to the pupils, and responsibility for 
seeing that the club goes well is evi- 
dently accepted by them. Here is a 
summary of her club’s activities in 
1929-30, and of her findings from them: 


Guidance Suggestions for a One-Room 
Rural School 


A School Club as a Guidance Medium 
Organized by the pupils, as the outcome 
of a lesson project in an English class; 
meeting for a half-hour period once a 
week; intended to cover, gradually, a!! 
major phases of guidance. 

Beginning with Citizenship Training 
Providing the pupil participation § in 
school affairs and in the solution ot 
school problems. Emphasis for the first 
month upon “citizen-training-thinking 
and creation of the right mental attitude 
towards being a good citizen, with five 
minute talks by teacher and later by 
pupils, covering the school and its ac 
tivities, its problems and their solutions. 
A list of standards of conduct should be 
developed through group discussion 
after the introductory morning talks. 
Pupils later could adjust problems of 
discipline in the light of these standards 
A jury serves in serious situations. 
Questions of health, manners, honesty, 
etc., are discussed. 

Records as a Basis jor Guidance. (1) 
Personal data—nationality, parents, et: 
—l sheet filled in by the pupil; (2) 
Brief self-estimate sheet—filled in by 
pupil; (3) Present activities and inter- 
ests—filled in by pupil; (4) Future 
plans, including choice of vocation and 
how to prepare; (5) Teacher’s estimate; 
(6) Home record; (7) Typical work of 
each pupil to be filed in folder, with 
teachers’ comments; also conference 
sheet, when possible. 

All such records to be used as teach- 
er’s basis for guidance, especially for 
discussions of high school education and 
training needed by each to follow chosen 
vocation. 

Educational Guidance. “Future 
Plans” used as basis for educational 
guidance in general, and especially as 
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basis of discussion of “Why go to high 
school?” A representative from the 
neighboring high school is needed to 
answer questions which the pupils may 
be interested to ask about the school; 
high school curriculum explained; value 
of education studied and reported to 
parents. 

Vocational Guidance. “Future Plans” 
used here again as incentive for study 
at beginning; two or three occupations 
studied when suitable books available. 

Testing. Achievement tests conduct- 
ed in arithmetic, used as basis for re- 
adjustment of pupils. Similar use of 
spelling test, intelligence tests given by 
county office, health record resulting 
from physical examination acquired. 

Special Needs for Developing Guid- 
ance Program. Suitable books on occu- 
pations, high school cooperation, need 
of county counselors to plan, to give 
tests, to aid teacher generally, to visit 
the school at least once a month, and to 
help unify all school programs, while 
allowing for all needed local adapta- 
tions. 


FOUR-H CLUBS AND THE GUID. 
ANCE MOVEMENT 


Aside from knowing that 4-H Clubs 
are for rural boys and girls—if indeed 
all of us know that—most of us work- 
ing in the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association have perhaps had only 
the haziest idea of what they are, and 
fewer still of us have any clear idea of 
their scope and large significance for the 
guidance movement. Doubtless a good 
many of us city dwellers would be at a 
loss, too, to explain what their name 
means. All of us need to realize, how- 
ever, that their membership includes 
750,000 young people; that, certainly, 
next after rural school teachers and 
very often before them, the state and 
county 4-H Club leaders are the chief 


guiders of country boys and girls; also, 
that the 4-H Club movement is gener- 
ally accepted as one of the two largest 
rural forces for youth—the schools, nat- 
urally, being the other. No other or- 
ganized group has so large a numerical 
contribution of youth itself to make to 
the guidance movement or, indeed, such 
a body of leaders trained for guiding 
their boys and girls, as they have thus 
far visualized their guidance task. But 
they have done it all apart from the 
accepted guidance movement and tech- 
niques. What is needed is that the two 
movements represented by 4-H Club 
work and the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association shall join forces in the 
interest of rural youth. Moreover, this 
joining is almost as important for city 
problems of guidance as for the coun- 
try, because of the ceaseless march of 
country youth upon the city and of the 
guidance problems which their going 
creates there. 

On June 20, 1930, the chairman of 
the N.V.G.A. Committee on Rural 
Schools spoke, by invitation, at the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, before 
the 4-H Club State Leaders, on the oc- 
casion of the National Encampment of 
4-H Club Boys and Girls. At this time 
the importance of having these leaders 
participate more directly in the guid- 
ance movement, both by special train- 
ing and by giving and taking in a con- 
certed guidance program, was stressed, 
and with gratifying results. Much in- 
terest has since been expressed by the 
4-H Club leaders in this participation, 
and Dr. C. B. Smith, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, which includes all of the 4-H 
Club work, is expected to speak on the 
program of the allied organizations at 
the Detroit convention, besides partici- 
pating in the special rural meetings. 
Also Miss Gertrude L. Warren, Special- 
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ist for the Department of Agriculture in 
4-H Club work, will be present for the 
rural round tables. 

The chairman of the rural committee 
hereby asks that everybody will look 
out for them, learn from them, and 
make them feel at home. They will 
come loaded with achievements, as well 
as with guidance possibilities still to be 
realized. 


GUIDANCE FOR MOUNTAIN 
CHILDREN 


Before this magazine is issued, Miss 
Harriette Wood, Senior Counselor of 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
ance, and Miss Lois Claytor, one of its 
Junior Counselors, will have set out for 
a six months’ journey for visits to moun- 
tain schools in the Appalachian areas of 
six southern states—Kentucky, North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia. 

As stated elsewhere, the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance conduct- 
ed in 1926 a somewhat similar journey 
to inquire as to mountain school needs 
along this line, and as to their interest 
in having help in meeting those needs, 
and now that its three years of research 
and experimentation along guidance 
lines at Konnarock Training School are 
over, its counselors are going back to 
the mountain areas with first-aid re- 
sources in the way of interpreting and 
helping to install in the schools the 
simpler beginnings of guidance. A part 
of its first-aid kit will be its book de- 
scribing the work done at Konnarock, 
and also the one giving fuller guidance 
programs adjusted to rural schools in 
general. Other things, too, will be taken 
along to help, such as lesson plans to 
be used later. But the more direct and 
personal approach wil be made through 
the counselors’ informal talks and round 
tables, help with the teachers, through 


their friendly interviews with ambitious 
mountain girls and boys, through con- 
sultation at agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations along their trail, and 
in other ways. As the journey is pri- 
marily one for service, and as a coopera- 
tive relationship is being established 
with the leaders of the economic and so- 
ciological survey now being launched, no 
very elaborate investigation is to be un- 
dertaken. Carefully developed, com- 
pact schedules will be filled out with 
data regarding each school visited, and 
so will provide a basis for more light 
upon them as an aid to later service. 
Learning or knowing the pupil, and 
knowing the conditions to which he is 
likely to have to adjust, will be the first 
emphases in the talks to the mountain 
teachers, and suggestions as to how to 
adjust education and counsel to the boy 
or girl, as learned, will be the second. 
The vocational aspects of guidance— 
for those who should go out of the 
mountains, as well for those likely to 
stay—will be emphasized as being the 
more concrete aspects. The counselors 
will go equipped with a movie camera 
as well as with an Eastman Kodak of a 
generous size, not to mention the Corona 
typewriter. 


THREE RURAL UNITS IN THE N. V. 
G, A. VOCATIONAL GUID. 
ANCE COURSE 


One more evidence of increasing 
N.V.G.A. recognition of the need of 
guidance in rural schools, as well as in 
urban ones, is the inclusion of three 
rural units in the syllabus for a voca- 
tional guidance course, which its com- 
mittee is preparing under the joint lead- 
ership of Dr. George E. Myers of the 
University of Michigan, and Dr. Walter 
B. Jones of the University of Pittsburgh. 
These rural units were completed too 
late for inclusion in the first issue of the 
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syllabus for experimentation by summer 
schools, but is now ready for the fall 
issue. They include an introductory 
unit on the organization and administra- 
tion of the program in a county and in a 
single rural school; one on the outstand- 
ing factors in the educational guidance 
needed by rural boys and girls; and a 
third dealing with sources of suitable 
vocational information, the philosophy 
and approach to the rural counselor’s 
task of teaching occupations, rural try- 
outs, vocational counseling, etc. 
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The Need of Guidance among Farm Youth’ 


C. J. GaLPIN 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of . 


It is a natural error to think that the 
children of farmers will of course follow 
in the footsteps of their parents and be 
farmers or wives of farmers. This error 
leads to thinking that farm children 
need vocationally only an agricultural 
education and not guidance among the 
various occupations and careers. The 
fact is that not all children of farmers 
are to be farmers and housewives on 
farms. The need of guidance in the 
matter of vocational careers among farm 
youth is especially urgent, just because 
so many farm youth as a necessity must 
select rationally or else drift ignorantly 


into a great variety of occupations. <A ! 


few facts will make plain the situation, 
and provide a kind of measure of the 
need of guidance among the sons and 
daughters of farmers. 

A weli-scattered sample of 45,000 
farm families showed in the U. S. Cen- 
sus of 1920 that 10 per cent of all per- 
sons living on farms who were gainfully 
employed in some occupation were so 
employed in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. This can only mean that already 
living on the farms of the United States, 
as members with the family that is en- 
gaged in agriculture, is a considerable 
number of persons who are connected in 
surrounding towns and cities with what 
may be called city work. Here then is 
itself a population of a couple of mil- 





1A Speech delivered at the Conference on 
Guidance for Rural Girls and Boys held 
jointly by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and The Rural Division of the 
National Education Association at Atlantic 
City, February 22, 1930. 


! ricu/ture 


lion, who, having gradually got ac- 
quainted with town and city life and 
labor before quitting the family home, 
have ventured the first step towards leav- 
ing the farm and taking up residence 
and occupation in town or city. This 
step, when finally taken, undoubtedly 
will let other persons on farms take 
their places at working in towns and 
cities while living at home on the farm. 

Here is another set of facts. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Census estimate there 


' were in 1910—just twenty years ago— 


some 32,000,000 persons, old and young, 
living on the farms of the United States. 
From that time, a slow annual decrease 
in farm population is estimated to have 
taken place over the 20-year period. 
This means, of course, that the farm 
population did not add to its number 
each year as many persons as the total 
born that year on farms minus the num- 
ber who died—a number which may be 
called the natural increase of popula- 
tion—but rather that for twenty years, 
it has lost to towns and cities a num- 
ber equal to the whole of its natural in- 
crease. This natural increase per year 
is estimated at between 350,000 and 
400,000 persons. So, you see, in 
twenty years we find that between seven 
and eight millions of persons, old and 
young, have gone from farm homes to 
live and labor in cities. Nor is this the 
whole story of the movement. If only 
a number equal to the natural increase 
had gone to the cities, the farm popula- 
tion would still stand at 32,000,000, as 
in 1910: whereas, it has in fact dropped 
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to a figure around 27,000,000. Here 
is a decrease of another 5,000,000 to be 
added to the 7,000,000. These 12,000,- 
000 farm-bred persons living in cities 
have linked practically every farm home 
at some time or other with some city 
family, forming a channel of correspon- 
dence and information back and forth 
between farm and city. This matter- 
of-fact situation provides a ready means 
of pulling farm people to cities, as op- 
portunities and desire present them- 
selves. Nor is this all. Here is the 
other side of the story. 

There has been a constant return 
movement to farms from cities amount- 
ing during the last ten years to a total 
in round numbers of 1,000,000 persons 
a year. This stream includes sons, 


daughters, nephews and nieces of farm- 
ers who while living in the cities have 
come into inheritance of farms through 
the death of parents or uncles or aunts. 
It also includes those who have gone to 
cities from farms, tried city life, and 
found that the city for this reason or 
that did not agree with them; but who- 
ever they may be, they are there now 
in farm communities, neighbors of farm 
families, as centers of first-hand infor- 
mation about city life and opportunity. 

These facts make more understand- 
able to us why we have had so remark- 
able a volume of movement, respond- 
ing so quickly to changing conditions 
on farms and in cities; and also why it 
is strategic for farm and city that farm 
youth should have vocational guidance. 


The Schools and Vocational Guidance’ 


GerorceE T. 


FisHer, M.D. 


Deputy Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, New York City 


In writing a play it is quite common 
to write a prologue. It might also be 
permissible to have a prologue in con- 
nection with one’s address. May I, 
therefore, present the following. 

Prologue. Not long ago, after mak- 
ing an address in a suburban community 
just outside of New York City, I dis- 
covered I had an hour to spare before 
my train left for the city. I, therefore, 
slipped into the Boy Scout Office and 
sat in the Scout Executive’s chair, pre- 
tending I was the Scout Executive. A 
Scout came in and, mistaking me for 
the Scout Executive, asked if he could 
secure a copy of a merit badge pamph- 
let on surveying. I asked him how it 


1 An address given before a group of rep- 
resentatives from Social Organizations in 
New York City. 


was that he was interested in surveying. 
He replied with great enthusiasm, “I 
have just gotten a job in a surveyor’s 
office.” “But how,” I asked, “did you 
become interested, in the first place, in 
surveying?” “Oh!” said he, “I am a 
Scout and I have been on hikes and 
have attended the summer camps, and 
I discover that I have a great love for 
the out-of-doors.” Well, I do not know 
anything about surveying, but I found 
myself standing before a lad whose face 
was all aglow, and whose imagination 
was stirred by the thought of his life’s 
vocation, and so, thinking rapidly, I 
said, ‘How fine that is, George Wash- 
ington was a surveyor. He threw his 
chains across the mountain sides, he 
visualized the roads winding about the 
hills. He saw in his imagination bridges 
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spanning the streams. How splendid to 
follow in his footsteps.” For as I 
looked into this boy’s eyes I was re- 
minded of a sight I had seen too often, 
of as many as a hundred boys standing 
in front of a single office in New York 
City asking for a job, any old job, just 
so it was a job, and if I know boys 
right, every one of them at sometime or 
other had dreamed of what he would 
do through his life’s vocation, by skiil 
of hand or keenness of mind, to enrich 
the world; and this is what society was 
offering him. 

The school. 1 believe in the public 
school. I believe it is the greatest force 
in the nation. It is the greatest and 
most effective demonstration of our 
democracy. I have also great respect 
for those who teach. But having said 
all this in its praise, may I say that I 
did not enjoy school. To me school was 
a chore, a task, a man-made institution. 
It seemingly had no relation to what I 
was interested in. Shakespeare de- 
scribed me exactly when he said, “The 
whining schoolboy with his satchel and 
shining morning face, creeping like a 
snail, unwillingly to school.” My fault 
was that I went to school too early. 

I note four periods or transitions in 
the modern development of the school: 

1. There was the emphasis on the 
curriculum. The thing to be taught 
rather than the being to be taught. 
There were certain things boys and 
girls had to know and so there was de- 
vised a correlated curriculum from pri- 
mary grade to college senior. If the 
child dropped out in the interval be- 
tween—well, that was too bad. The 


curriculum had to be served. The cur- 
riculum was the aim, the objective. 
That’s when I went to school—and the 
curriculum didn’t 
didn’t enthuse me. 
listening basis. 


captivate me, it 
Education was on a 
The school was a so- 





ciety for sitting still, but children were 
not made to sit still. 

2. There was the emphasis on the 
child. The emphasis shifted to a study 
of the nature of the child, the growth of 
the child, the mentality of the child, the 
study of adolescence. This was a new 
day. For the curriculum now 
studied in its relation to the child. The 
child was found to be as important as 
the curriculum. This study of the child 
caused a restudy of the curriculum, and 
particularly with reference to its adap- 
tation to the child. 

3. The next shift, quite naturally, 
was the emphasis upon the relation of 
the school to life. Play was made legi- 
timate. Play was made educational. 
The educational idea was put into play, 
and the play idea into education. The 
interests, the needs, the cravings, the 
urges of boy and girl life were consid- 
ered. Education became dynamic. To 
the boy the school now became adven- 
ture. Physical training, athletics, do- 
mestic science, manual training became 
a part of the school system. It was a 
great advance. School became a living 
thing. It had meaning to the boy and 
girl. 

4. The fourth emphasis was upon the 
relation of the school to the community, 
—to environment, to group activities, 
to citizenship training. Character no 
longer was considered in the abstract. 
Citizenship was no longer considered as 
an essay or as a sentiment. Goodness, 
it was discovered, exists only as men are 
good. Character is the sum of a boy’s 
habits and citizenship is a way of living 
in a commonwealth. 

The boy in school now learns by do- 
ing, by experiencing, by experimenting. 
So extensively has the school entered 
into the activities of youth that we are 
occasionally talking of the danger of 
overstimulation. School is no longer a 


was 








28 
cloister. A vast number of extra-cur- 
ricular activities have been added. 


What a change from my school days 
when my only contact was with the 
schoolroom, and with a more or less 
static curriculum. 

The complexity of modern life. As I 
left my office for this meeting, I looked 
out upon the city. Before my eyes I 


saw a great transforming sight. A city 
growing as if under a magic wand. Its 
towers growing higher and higher. Its 
minarets flashing in the sunlight. Its 


lighted peaks making the moon pale in 
the heavens. Its wealth amazing. An 
entire new scheme of architecture, a 
combination of Rome, and Babylon, and 


Egypt. But it is a man’s world, not a 
boy’s world, that is being built. It is 
an exceedingly complex world. I con- 
fess that at times it frightens me. It is 


becoming an exceedingly dangerous 
world to youth. 

I fancy, however, of all its complexi- 
ties, so far as youth is concerned, its 
greatest complexity is in the realm of 
vocation. The very multitude of occu- 
pations makes the problem serious. 
Surely the school should teach that 
which has life significance, and en- 
deavor to help youth in his perplexity. 

One’s work, after all, constitutes the 
greatest portion of life. If life is to be 
a fine art, vocation must contribute to 
it, be a part of it. Work, too, may I 
remind you, has become individual. It 
no longer, except in rare occasions, is a 
family affair. There are few traditions 
because there are so many new voca- 
tions. 

Now the school, fortunately, has 
shifted back somewhat to where it was 
in the early days when the schoolmas- 
ter was the general adviser. Schools 
need two fundamental things in its 
teachers. They must be observers and 
counselors. 
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I have put a son through school, 
including college, and I know from my 


own experience that there were times | 


when he needed wise counsel. Well do 
I recall the time when during the World 
War he was all aflame with excitement 
and a desire to get into the big gam: 
He was just short of sixteen and, oi 
course, too young, but notwithstanding 
this fact, he was eager to enlist. It was 
a grave moment. How could I meet the 
situation? He naturally expected that 
I would be against his enlisting. All! 
parents would be, so I turned to a wise 
counselor, a General, who had presided 
over a camp which my boy had at- 
tended. We, together, went to see him 
Fortunately, he was a man who not only 
knew military training, but knew boys 
as well, and so he said, “Well, young 
man, if you want to go into this army 
game, why not go in as an officer rather 
than a private? The thing to do is to 
go to West Point. If you are going to 
West Point,” said he subtly, “you will 
have to finish your high school work 
in order to make your entrance, and 
they would prefer that you come with- 
out any military training so that they 
will have nothing to undo.” This 
seemed to satisfy the young man at this 
particular hour and, of course, when the 
war subsided the war fever was over. 
This counsel, happily, was available 
at a time when the entire future of this 
boy was in peril, and yet when this lad 
went to his own teacher, one of his 
teachers at the high school, and indi- 
cated to him his decision, the teacher 
laughed at him and made fun of his 
decision. Needless to say, I saw to it 
that he entered another educational in- 


stitution where men were wiser in their — 


counsel than at the place he then was. 
A teacher should never laugh at a boy’s 
decisions. 

Again, I recall another crisis when, at 
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the end of the third year of his college 


life, he felt there was no need to re- 
turn, as he had secured the kind of vo- 
cational information and training which 
he thought the college provided. I 
urged him to finish his college course. 
He thought it would be a waste of time. 
Happily, I had a friend whom he re- 
spected and to whom I sent him. This 
man, an international banker, in the 
vocational field to which my son as- 
pired, with great earnestness told of his 
own experience and the mistake he had 
made in giving up college before he had 
completed his course, and indicated to 
him how deeply he had regretted that 
act. This experience was sufficient to 
send the young man back to college to 
complete his course, and once more a 
counselor had proven a help, greatly in- 
fluencing this young man’s future. 

My experience with boys leads me to 
believe that every once in a while there 
are periods of depression or restless- 
ness when they are in need of wise 
counsel, and if such counsel is available 
it means much with reference to the 
shaping of their future. If it is not, 
it may mean tragedy. Expert voca- 
tional counselors are greatly needed in 
our schools to supplement the work of 
the regular teachers on matters requir- 
ing counsel. 

While a member of the Military 
Training Commission of the State of 
New York, we made a study of the 
boys’ state. Among other things we dis- 
covered that of 90,000 boys in Greater 
New York, 26 per cent never got be- 


yond the sixth grade, 50 per cent never 
got beyond the seventh grade, and 75 
per cent never reached high school. 
What becomes of them? What do they 
do? How qualified are they for life’s 
duties? We cannot have two sets of 
ideas—one for school, the other for 
outside. The school is to train for life 
and for life’s relations. 

Vocational counselors. Now as to the 
specific thing we ask of our schools at 
this time. There are sixty-two junior 
high schools in New York, with a regis- 
tration of 90,000 pupils. Seventeen of 
thes: schools have among them ten vo- 
cational counselors. For this there is 
a budget of $38,000. We ask for 
twenty-six additional counselors, a one- 
half counselor for each school. This 
will cost $53,000. 

Complete vocational guidance in the 
public schools is found in other cities, 
as follows: Chicago has a budget of 
$150,000. Pittsburgh, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Providence, all have larger bud- 
gets for this work than New York City. 
The plan has been tested, the work is 
generally approved. We should go for- 
ward. 

As I close, these lines occur to me: 


Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad just back from play, 
The lad I used to be. 

And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he expects to find 
The Man I might have been. 











Field Department 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SUBMIT- 
TED AT THE MEETING OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
July 23, 1930 


(First four by Dr. Hull of Yale, fifth by 
Dr. Brewer of Harvard) 


1. Question: How may we justify the 
extra expense of vocational guid- 
ance? 

Answer: So far as I can see the only 
justification for vocational guid- 
ance as such must lie in the greater 
productivity and happiness of the 
people who receive the guidance. 
This answer implies that people, if 
unaided in the choice of life work, 
are likely not to choose the vocation 
for which they are naturally best 
adapted and hence their vocational 
efforts will not be maximally pro- 
ductive. It should be the object 
of vocational guidance to make the 
selection of occupations such that 
the choices will more nearly ap- 
proximate in each person the voca- 
tion of greatest natural aptitude. 
Unless an appreciable improve- 
ment in this respect results from 
guidance the expense involved 
probably can not be justified. (See 
answer to question 3.) 

2. Question: What can be done by a 
counselor who has one period a day 
in a six-year high school of 1700? 

Answer: 1 doubt if any very percep- 
tible increase in the future voca- 
tional efficiency of the 1700 people 
will result from such a small out- 
lay. 

3. Question: 


Weer 


Is there not a great bene- 
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fit to a youth in learning about an 
occupation even if he (and perhaps 
a whole class) does later choose an 
occupation that was never recom- 
mended to him? 

Answer: Yes, decidedly. 

4. Question: Do you agree with John- 
son O'Connor that aptitude tests 
should never be used except by a 
person who spends full time in test- 
ing? 

Answer: There is a_ considerable 
factor of skill involved in the giv- 
ing of psychological tests and no 
person, regardless of how much 
psychology he knows, is competent 
to give certain tests unless he is in 
practice. If an examiner gives a 
particular test only occasionally, 
even though he may be giving full 
time to testing, he is likely to get 
out of practice and the accuracy of 
the particular test score obtained 
may suffer. Certain tests such as 
the Binet-Simon are especially 
subject to this difficulty. Many 
other tests, notably the pencil-and- 
paper tests, commonly adminis- 
tered to groups, are much less in- 
fluenced by this factor and may be 
administered by a properly trained 
person even though he has had 
very little practice in administer- 
ing that particular test. 

5. Question: How could the school or 
college best prepare a student for 
an interview with the employer? 

Answer: Many high schools and 
colleges have courses in oral Eng- 
lish, and in these there is oppor- 
tunity for practicing the art of in- 
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terviewing and conversing. Stu- 
dent activities likewise furnish 
much opportunity for taking part 
in interviews not unlike employ- 
ment situations. 





THE MARYLAND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

The regular March meeting of the 
Maryland Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was a dinner meeting. The guests 
of the Association included Mayor Bro- 
ening of Baltimore; Dr. Weglein, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Assis- 
tant Superintendents Coulbourn, in 
charge of secondary education, and 
Douglass, in charge of intermediate ed- 
ucation; Mrs. John Wesley Brown, a 
member of the Baltimore School Board; 
and the speaker of the evening, Miss 
Mary T. Stewart of Washington, D. C. 
A number of junior and senior high 
school principals were also present. 

Miss Watson, president of the Mary- 
land Vocational Guidance Association, 
presided and welcomed the guests. Mr. 
Sylvester, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation and chairman of the program 
committee, presented the speaker of 
the evening, Miss Stewart, who, after 
showing how American aims of educa- 
tion have changed, said that the schools 
must modify the educational opportuni- 
ties enormously to meet the needs of all. 
The counselor, she further stated, who 
was to help in the aim of training each 
person to live healthfully and usefully 
must have special aptitude, energy, and 
training. She also made a plea for less 
research and more experimentation. 

Mayor Broening and Dr. Weglein 
also spoke a few words expressing their 
interest in and approval of the guidance 
work. The Misses Watson, Grove, Mas- 
bach, McCurley, and Buchwald, who 
attended the Atlantic City Convention, 
brought back to the Maryland branch 


meeting reports of the work being done 
by the National Association and its 
members. 

The meeting closed with a report from 
Miss Buchwald, chairman of the schol- 
arship committee, that the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce was actively 
backing the scholarship plan, and assist- 
ing in interesting those who are to se- 
cure the necessary funds. 

The Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association has sponsored a series of ra- 
dio talks on topics related to vocational 
and educational guidance. These talks 
were radiocast Wednesday afternoons 
during March and April from station 
WBAL, Baltimore. Some of the speak- 
ers, their positions, and topics are as 
follows: 

Miss M. Caroline Coe—Junior 
School Vice-Principal 
“Educational Opportunities in Balti- 
more” 
Miss Mary McCurley—Vocational Sec- 
retary, Goucher College 

“Opportunities for College Women” 

Miss Nystrom—Assistant Employment 
Director 

“The Department Store Worker” 
Mr. Millard Kent—Principal, Boys’ Vo- 

cational School 

“The Boys’ Vocational School” 

Mr. Irwin Medinger—Placement Coun- 
selor 

“Stay in School” 

Miss Margaret Stevens—Assistant Edi- 
tor of the B. & O. Magazine 

“Railroading as a Career for Women”’ 

These talks have been arranged by 
Miss Miriam Washabaugh, chairman of 
the publicity committee of the Mary- 
land Vocational Guidance Association. 


High 








NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Vocational Guidance Association 
was called at Rutgers University on 
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May 3, during the session of the State 
High School Teachers Conference. 
Three speakers were engaged to discuss 
guidance programs used in various cities 
throughout the State and in New York 
City. 

The Association was organized on 
February 18, 1929, and during the year 
it has been the policy of the organiza- 
tion to hold its meetings in connection 
with other professional groups within 
and without the area of public educa- 
tion. Eight of these meetings have been 
arranged and the objectives of guidance 
have been brought to the attention of 
various agencies. 

The membership of the Association 
has been increased from twenty-eight 
to eighty-four, or 300 per cent. A sur- 
vey of local guidance activities was 
made and is now available in mimeo- 
graphed form. During the year the 
president, Mr. Robert Hoppock, ac- 
cepted the position of Field Secretary 
for the National Association and Miss 
Edith Richardson of New Brunswick 
completed the term. 

Following is the slate of officers for 
the year 1930-31: 

President. Mr. Herbert Meyer, Junior 

Employment Bureau, Newark. 

Ist Vice-President. Mr. W. B. Van- 

Alstyne, Princeton University, Prince- 

ton. 


2nd_ Vice-President. Miss Marjorie 
Watts, Bloomfield High School, 
Bloomfield. 

Secretary. Mr. Edwin K. Ford, Junior 


High School, Long Branch. 
Treasurer. Mr. Earl Tharp, East Side 
High School, Newark. 





NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Association was held as a 
breakfast meeting in the Carolina Hotel 


in Raleigh, on March 21. Thirty-five 
members and friends attended the 
breakfast. The program _ consisted 
largely of reports from the field, as 
Dean Francis Bradshaw, the main 
speaker, was unable to be there. 

Mr. L. R. Johnston, Principal of the 
High Point High School, told of the 
work that is being done to familiarize 
the students with their community by 
talks from leading citizens, excursions, 
and a three-months’ course in voca- 
tions given to all eight-graders. Con- 
ferences are also held to guide pupils 
in the selection of courses, colleges, etc. 

Miss Daphne Ransom, Guidance Su- 
pervisor in the Technical High School, 
Charlotte, gave a very interesting re- 
port of the organization and adminis- 
tration of work in that school. A com- 
prehensive system of guidance has been 
worked out there which is showing very 
definite results in keeping more chil- 
dren in school, aiding them in choosing 
more varied courses, and providing part- 
time classes to prevent elimination of 
those who find it necessary to go to 
work. 

County Superintendent R. S. Proctor 
of New Bern, Craven County, reported 
on a very unique and valuable experi- 
ment which he is carrying on in Craven 
County. He is attempting to do four 
definite things this year: 

1. To see that all of the teachers 
know what guidance is, by enroll- 
ing them in extension courses. 

2. To select in each school a coun- 
selor from teachers already in the 
school. 

3. To provide for the study of occu- 
pations, and to try to give the boys 
and girls an appreciation of farm 
life. 

4. The county is organized on a unit 
basis. The Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance has _ two 
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workers in the county, and guid- 
ance is carried on in every con- 
solidated school in the county. 
Mr. Proctor has also secured the aid 
of a foundation in purchasing a library 
of vocational books for the county. 
Miss Clara Tiller, of the Forest Park 
Elementary School, spoke on ‘“Guid- 
ance in an Elementary School.” She 
told of the testing program, the work 
of the extra-curricular teacher in de- 
veloping moral and social ideals, the 
study of industries in the social science 
classes, the definite study of occupations 
through the correlation of English and 
the home room. Interviews, excursions, 
and conferences are used in addition to 
class work. A Parents’ Night is held 
each semester to discuss courses with 
the pupils and teachers. Individual 
conferences are held with the pupils to 
prepare them for their entrance into the 
high school. 
Professor E. W. Boshart of State Col- 
lege gave a very interesting summary 
of the development of guidance in 


North Carolina during the past six 


years. There is now a definite realiza- 
tion of what needs to be done and an 


| attempt is being made to meet the need. 
He made the following suggestions of 


d 


Peer Cn ee 








work that should be done in the state: 


1. There is need for a definite unified 
program in the state. 

2. We need to bring our teaching 
group to an understanding of what 
guidance is. 

3. We need to increase our member- 
ship so that we may become a 
definite section in the N. C. E. A. 

4. There is a need for summer school 
courses in guidance for the teach- 
ers of the state. 


At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the following officers were elected 
for the new year: 


President. Gladys E. Moore, Winston- 
Salem. 
Vice-President. S. L. Homewood, 


Vanceboro. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
College, Raleigh. 


L. E. Cook, State 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO BRANCH 

The programs for last year’s meet- 
ings of the Northeastern Ohio Branch 
have been the following: 

Mr. A. Howell talked on “Art,” at 
Bohanon & Haines Restaurant. 

Mr. P. L. Powers, Principal, East 
Technical High School, gave a report 
on “Guidance as the Chief Function of 
the School,” at the Women’s City Club. 

Mr. H. E. Ritchie, Assistant Princi- 
pal, Collinwood High School, made a 
speech on “A Program for Guidance,” 
at the Cleveland Main Library. 

Mr. Bowerfind, Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke on “Guidance in Indus- 
try,” at Women’s City Club. 

Plant Visitation of Cleveland News. 
B. C. Anderson-Smith, Head of Auto- 
motive Department, spoke on “The 
Newspaper as a Stepping Stone to Other 
Industries.” 





PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 


The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity had sev- 
eral interesting conferences during the 
season 1929-1930. 

One entire meeting was given over to 
“Retail Selling as an Occupational Op- 
portunity.”” This symposium was par- 
ticipated in by: Mr. Benedict Gimbel, 
Vice-President of the Gimbel Store; Dr. 
Herbert J. Tily, President of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Store; Miss Finch, 
Educational Director of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Store; Miss Hirst, 
Educational Director of the Wonoma 
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Red Store; Miss Dorothy Baldwin, Re- 
tail Selling Instructor in the William 
Penn High School. 

At another conference the subject for 
discussion was “Occupational Opportu- 
nities in the Manufacturing Trades.” 
The speakers were: Mr. Gustave Geiges 
of the Gotham Silk Hosiery Company; 
Mr. W. T. Innes of the Innes Printing 
Company; Mr. Simon Miller of Jacob 
Miller’s Sons Company (Shirt Manu- 
facturers). Dr. Charles Bauder, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Arts in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, and Mr. R. W. 
Johnson, Employment Manager of 
Leeds and Northrup Company, took 
part in an interesting discussion. 

The Philadelphia Personnel Associa- 
tion and the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation had a joint dinner meeting in 
March, 1930, and in April the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and School- 
men’s Week held a joint meeting. At 
the latter meeting Dr. Richard D. Allen 
of Providence, Rhode Island, and Mr. 
Harold L. Holbrook of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, were the principal speakers. 
An interesting demonstration lesson pre- 
sented by Miss Mildred R. Daugherty 
was an interesting feature at one of 
these sessions. 

The annual meeting in May, 1930, 
was given over to the discussion of 
“Professionalizing Guidance Work.” 
Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Miss Anna B. Pratt, 
Director of the White-Williams Founda- 
tion, were the speakers. A report of 
the treasurer was presented and the 
election of officers for the coming year 
was held, with the following result: 


President. Edith D. Gwinn. 
Vice-President. William H. Welsh. 
Secretary. Henriette S. Pollock. 
Treasurer. Sarah Loughlin. 
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Besides these meetings another ac- 


tivity of the Association was the ap-| 


pointment of a committee to study and 
report on “Ways and Means of Intro 
ducing Guidance into all the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools.” This committee 
had a number of interesting confer- 
ences and is to continue its work during 
the 1930-1931 season. 





RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 


The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Rhode Island conducted in the fal 
of 1929 a membership drive, which re- 
sulted in increasing the membership 
from sixty-three to one hundred thirty- 
seven, the number of members at the 
time of the annual meeting in May. 

Local speakers at meetings during 
the year were Augustus F. Rose, Direc- 
tor of Drawing and Manual Arts in 
Providence; Alexander J. Stoddard, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Providence; 
Eric A. Anderson, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion; and three members of the associa- 
tion, Alice L. Weeks, William F. Red- 
ding, Howard D. Wood, who had con- 
ducted summer courses 
guidance at Oswego Normal School 
Leland Stanford University, and Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, respectively 

Outside speakers included Stanley C 
Lary, Director of the Department of 
Education and Vocation at the Univer- 


in vocational | 


sity Club, Boston, who told the history, , 


organization, and purposes of the bu- 
reau sponsored by that club to assist 
New England college men to find their 
life work; and Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 


Principal of the East Side Continuation , 


School, New York City, whose subject 
was “The Counselor’s Background.” 
The monthly meetings were held in 
the afternoon at 
schools, senior high, junior high, and 
trade. At two of the meetings elaborate 


various Providence | 
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her ac. collations, prepared by the domestic sci- An opportunity for service to a young 
the ap-| ence departments, were served. The women’s home was indicated by Her- 
idy and| final meeting was a dinner at the Provi- bert F. Clark, President of the Associa- 
E Intro- dence Plantations Club. tion, and the invitation was given by 
hiladel- Miss Ida J. Wolfe, Head Resident 
nmittee SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Worker, Hamburger Home, Los An- 
confer- ASSOCIATION geles. The responsibility was accepted 
during On March 22, 1930, the Vocational by Melville Dozier, Honorary Member 
Guidance Association of Southern Cali- of the Association. This opportunity 
fornia carried on a conference on Occu- consisted in sponsoring a vocational 
1ON pational Orientation of Freshmen Uni- guidance program for the young women 
ciation versity and Junior College Students, at in the Hamburger Home, and began by 
he fall the University of California at Los a reception at the Home on the evening 
ich re- Angeles. of April 29. 
bership The forenoon session took for its The afternoon program was carried 
thirty- consideration, “Opportunities for Serv- on in North Lecture Hall, Educational 
at the ice by a Vocational Guidance Associa- Building, with the theme for considera- 
ay. tion,” with Mr. Benjamin W. John-_ tion being “Vocational Guidance as a 
during son, Director, Division of Vocational Factor in the Orientation of Freshmen 
Direc- Education, U. C. L. A., acting as Chair- University and Junior College Stu- 
rts in man. Mr. Thomas Fellows, teacher of dents.’ Dr. G. Vernon Bennett, Lec- 
d, Su- building construction at Roosevelt High turer in Education, University of South- 
lence: School, Los Angeles, had something to ern California, acted as chairman of 
perin- say about the services already rendered _ this program. 
educa- by the Association. He called atten- Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Director of 
sSOCia- tion to the large number of similar the Division of Secondary Education, 
Red-| _ conferences that had been held by the State of California, outlined the theme 
1 con- Association during the past few years and need of vocational guidance from 
tional! _ and his feeling was that the general a state-wide point of view. For twenty 
chool cause of vocational guidance had been’ years or more, Dr. Ricciardi has been 
Uni- greatly stimulated by the activities of actively engaged in the field of voca- 
ively the Association. tional education and was for several 
ey ©. Following Mr. Fellows, Mrs. Jean years State Director of Vocational Edu- 
nt of Morris Ellis, Employment Service, Y. cation. He indicated clearly the need 
niver- M. C. A., Los Angeles, and Miss Edythe as it appears in the field of Junior Col- 
story,, | K. Bryant, Counselor, John Marshall lege Education. His statement was 
2 bu- Junior High School, Pasadena, indicated that the State law contemplated the or- 
assist in an effective way how the Association ganization of Junior College programs 
their has helped counselors. Both these on the basis of twenty-five per cent 
eller, women feel that the Association has university preparation and seventy-five 
ation, | rendered great service to the cause of per cent preparation for community 
bject counseling in Southern California. They _ service. 
| | expressed the idea that all counsel- This address was followed by Dr. 
id in| ors, whether educational or vocational, William H. Snyder, Director, Los An- 
lence should ally themselves with the Associa- __geles Junior College, on the need as it 
and tion and keep in closer touch with the appears in a new junior college: Dr. 
rate practical affairs of the world. Snyder’s statement was that not more 
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than ten per cent of the young people 
registered in the Junior College have 
any idea what they are going to do when 
they graduate from that institution. He 
is making an attempt to find what op- 
portunities there are for employment for 
young people on the junior college level 
with the idea that he will develop 
courses of study to prepare his students 
for those occupations. 

Mr. Howard Hunt Pattee, Dean of 
Personnel, Pasadena Junior College, in- 
dicated vocational guidance as a factor 
in the orientation course of a public 
junior college. Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, under the leadership of Mr. Pattee, 
is attempting to carry on an orientation 
course which begins in the elementary 
grades and continues through the junior 
and senior high schools, and presented 
with a more mature application in the 
junior college. 

Problems of orientation with univer- 
sity students were discussed by Mr. 
Earl J. Miller, Dean of Men, U. C. 
L. A., Mrs. Helen Mathewson Laugh- 
lin, Dean of Women, U. C. L. A., Mr. 
Frank Bacon, Dean of Men, U. S. C.., 
and Miss Irene T. Myers, Dean of 
Women, Occidental College. All these 
speakers showed a definite need for 
some attempt to meet that need in their 
various institutions. 

Following this, Herbert F. Clark, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, and President of 
the Association, took for his theme “An 
Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Pound 
of Cure.” He compared the study of 
occupations with the study of geog- 
raphy, and made a plea for as much 
attention to the study of occupations 
as is given to the study of geography. 
He also indicated a program of occupa- 
tional study for junior and senior high 
schools and junior colleges. He out- 
lined a full two-year course in the study 


of occupations for students of junior 
college grade. His feeling is that if we 
will give as much attention to the study 
of occupations as we do to the studies 
of geography, botany, history, zoology, 
or bacteriology, we will give our young 
people a firmer foundation for the in- 
telligent selection of a life career. 





WESTERN UNION EMPLOYS VOCA. 
TIONAL GUIDANCE DIRECTOR 
The Western Union Telegraph Com- 

pany recently added a trained director 

of vocational guidance to the personne! 
stafi of its Metropolitan (New York 

City) Division. Mr. Edgar B. Porter, 

who has had seven years’ experience in 

vocational guidance work in the Leomin- 
ster (Mass.) and New Rochelle (New 

York) public schools, began his duties 

September 1, 1929, as the head of voca- 

tional guidance work. 

The addition of a man trained in the 
theory and practice of guidance presents 
substantial evidence of the interest that 
this company is displaying in the guid- 
ance point of view in meeting its em- 
ployment and personnel problems. The 
Western Union is the largest employer 
of boys in the United States. In New 
York City alone 36,000 boys annually 
apply for work as messengers, of which 
number about 5000 are employed. An 
experiment in vocational guidance with 
such a large number of boys should 
challenge the interest and active co- 
operation of everyone interested in the 
guidance and placement of boys. 

Additional evidence of the interest of 
Western Union in vocational guidance is 
seen in the fact that it sent ten official 
representatives to the Atlantic City Con- 
ference to attempt to discover a common 
basis for cooperation with those inter- 
ested in vocational guidance in educa- 
tional and other welfare institutions. 

These men spent several hours dur- 
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| ing the conference in a group discussion 

of how the principles of vocational guid- 

ance can be applied in the company’s 

messenger personnel program. In addi- 

tion to this, an interesting exhibit of 

' various phases of vocational guidance 
work with messengers was on display at 
the conference. 

An article outlining the vocational 
guidance program in process of develop- 
ment in the Western Union will appear 
in a later issue of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. 


ontnres eunee 





COURSES IN HOTEL 

ADMINISTRATION 
When the alumni of the Cornell Uni- 
versity course in hotel administration 
met for the third annual dinner of the 
Cornell Society of Hotel Men at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, re- 
cently, a tabulation was made of the 
salaries earned during 1929 by the mem- 
bers of the various graduating classes 
present. The information was obtained 
by means of a questionnaire which the 
graduates filled out but did not sign. 
An analysis of the figures obtained from 
this investigation shows the salaries 


earned during 1929 for the classes from 


1925 to 1929 inclusive to be as follows: 


Class Average Amount 
(year graduated) Earned During 1929 
CAE eee $4575 
ee $4500 
SE cickcvavtetincchiqhacionsccsceibilans $4132 
I aiaicthasutlssipiadonsniicanuail $2504 
SI hss citenciesniicsiabehatilieaaiad $1540 


(The above averages were obtained 
from the figures the men gave as their 
cash salary plus their estimate of the 
value of food and lodgings where it was 
provided. ) 

Cornell’s four-year hotel course was 
the first to be established in any uni- 
versity in the world. In 1922 the first 


class numbered twenty students. Today 
body 


the student totals over 160. 


Ninety alumni are in the field in hotels 
in the United States, Europe, Japan, and 
South Africa. In addition to the four- 
year course granting a B.S. degree, Cor- 
nell gives two short three-week summer 
sessions in hotel work. Last summer 
100 men and women attended these ses- 
sions. The Cornell work was founded 
with the cooperation and financial as- 
sistance of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion. H. B. Meek of Boston, educator 
and former hotel man, has directed the 
work since its inception. 





THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 

For club groups interested in child 
study and for parents who wish to have 
a better understanding and a closer 
relation with their children, the Amer- 
ican Library Association has issued a 
study outline on the Preschool Child 
which was prepared to accompany a 
reading course The Young Child issued 
some time ago. The reading course, one 
of the Reading with a Purpose series, is 
by Bird T. Baldwin; the study program 
by Grace E. Crum, Associate Manager 
of the Bureau of Parental Education of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

rhe study program was designed as 
a special guide to clubs wishing to con- 
centrate upon the study of the young 
child. It, together with the reading 
course and the six books suggested for 
reading, will furnish material for a well- 
organized season's study. It is divided 
into twelve main heads, such as develop- 
ment of the senses, bodily growth and 
control, food, sleep and exercise, speech 
development, mental processes and intel- 
ligence, play, anger, fear, habits, obedi- 
ence, and parent-child _ relationship. 
Questions with chapter and page refer- 
ences to the half dozen books develop 
these topics for the reader. 

The study program, 


the reading 





SE 
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course, and the necessary books are 
available at most libraries. Club and 
study groups may also get the outline 
and the reading course from the Amer- 
ican Library Association at nominal 
prices for quantities. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 

The “Vocational Discussions,” held 
January 22-23-24, 1930, were part of 
the general work in vocational informa- 
tion at Wellesley College during the 
current year. The subjects discussed 
were as follows: Secretarial work of all 
kinds; buying and selling; advertising; 
independent business; marriage and ca- 
reers; diplomatic, political, and govern- 
ment work; positions requiring the 
M.D. degree; nursing and sanitation; 
law; work with children; library work; 
art; occupations for which no further 
training than a bachelor’s degree is es- 
sential; personnel and vocational guid- 
ance work in the schools. The meet- 
ings ran continuously from 2.30 to 
9.00 p. m., the students who were in- 
terested coming and going as desired. 
The discussions were conducted by Miss 
Florence Jackson, Consultant in the 
Personnel Bureau. Such a program 
seems particularly well adapted to the 
busy college schedule, where a full lec- 
ture course demands more time than 
most undergraduates can give. The 
subjects were necessarily dealt with in a 
cursory manner, but the aim was to in- 
troduce the student to these occupations 
rather than to give an exhaustive treat- 
ment of any of them. 





COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
MEET 

At the fall meeting of the College 

Personnel Officers, to be held October 

27 and 28, 1930, at Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, Ohio, it is planned that signi- 


ficant papers will be presented on the 
following subjects: The Mental Health 
of College Students; Developing the 
Student’s Personality; The Testing 
Program in College Personnel Work; 
Techniques of Keeping Personnel Rec- 
ords; Techniques of Vocational Coun- 
seling on the College Level; The Future 


of College Student Personnel Work 
Inquiries in regard to the meeting 
should be addressed to J. Anthony 


Humphreys, Director of Personnel Serv- 
ice, Oberlin College. 





GUIDANCE IN OREGON 

At Oregon State College the guidance 
program takes the form of a clinic. 
Dean J. R. Jewell of the School of Vo- 
cational Education has brought together 
a group of men trained and suited to 
various phases of the work. This group 
consists of Dr. H. R. Laslett, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Dr. O. R. Chambers, 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. F. W. Parr, Read- 
ing and other remedial work, Professor 
Carl W. Salser, Personnel and Place- 
ment, and Professor R. J. Clinton, Tests 
and Measurements. By this method the 


case work is yielding excellent results. | 


During the Summer Session 1930 the 
above group was supplemented by Dr. 
R. E. Rutledge, director of guidance in 
the Oakland, California, schools and 
Mrs. Ella E. Wilson, dean of girls in 
Franklin High School, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Dr. Rutledge gave courses in Coun- 
seling and Testing. Mrs. Wilson gave 
courses in high school advisory work 
with girls. 

In order to assist high schools of the 
state, Professor L. L. Love, a regular 
staff member, is furnished by the Col- 
lege for general work in vocational 
guidance and counseling, particularly 
with high school seniors. Professor 
Love goes to a high school at the invita- 
tion of the superintendent or principal. 
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He spends from one to five days as may 
be needed on interviewing students. 
His local expenses are paid by the 
school board and his time is at the dis- 
posal of the principal. This plan worked 
splendidly during the past school year 
and will be continued at least during 
1930-31. “This advisory work serves in 
a way to coordinate the colleges and 
high schools of the state. 

The guidance program at 
State includes an Educational Exposi- 
tion in February of each year to which 
a selected group of 700 high school sen- 
iors from all high schools of the state 
are invited. These seniors are brought 
to the College to get first-hand informa- 
tion concerning the work and opportuni- 
ties offered in various vocations. Every 
advantage of both group and individual 
conference is given to assist these sen- 


Oregon 


‘iors in choosing a vocation for them- 


selves. 

Still another feature of the Oregon 
State program is Freshman Week. All 
freshmen are required to be present 
during these five days. They are di- 
vided into groups of 25 under the su- 
pervision of an instructor and as groups 
attend lectures, participate in athletic 
events and social activities. They are 
given the American Council Tests, Eng- 
lish tests, and some are given tests in 
Mathematics to assist in choice of work, 
making of programs and sectioning in 
some subjects. 

SUCCESSFUL SUMMER AT 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Mr. H. C. Allen, Vocational Director 
of Niagara Falls, has just completed a 
very successful summer school teaching 
program at the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany. 

Instead of the usual enrollment of 
twenty, Mr. Allen reports an enrollment 
of eighty-seven. Thirty-nine were from 
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the high school group, ten from the 
junior high school, sixteen from the ele- 
mentary school, three from the trade 
school, and nineteen from colleges, paro- 
chial schools and social organizations 


The report of 1930 meetings of the 
National Association of Placement and 
Personnel Officers is now ready for dis- 
tribution at $1.50 per copy. Address 
Miss Elizabeth M. Steel, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Edward J. Sparling has accepted a 
position as vocational counselor and 
Assistant Professor of Vocational Guid- 
ance at Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This institute, which has 
been organized only three years, has 
already developed a thriving Depart- 
ment of Personnel which serves its 1400 
students. The Bureau is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Robert C. Whitford. 


In November, 1929, the Magazine 
published a list of former presidents 
and secretaries of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. The fol- 
lowing corrections are noted: 

The dates for Frank M. 
president should be 1913 and 1914. 

Jesse B. Davis was the first secretary 
of the Association and served two years, 
1913 and 1914. 


Leavitt as 


Mr. W. I. Allen, Jr.. is chairman of 
the United Guidance Committee of the 
Service Clubs, Y. M. C. A., and Boy 
of White Plains, New York. 
This committee, which is unique in its 
broad scope, includes the principal of 
the senior high school and representa- 
tives from a number of service clubs and 
other social organizations. Blanks have 
been filled out and conferences have 
been held in a method somewhat similar 
to the Find Yourself plan of Mr.-C. C. 
Robinson. 


Scouts 








Review Department 


A MOUNTAIN SCHOOL. 
Latham Hatcher. Richmond, Va., 
& Massie, Inc., 1930. 


Edited by O. 
Garrett 


In definite point this is the description of 
the Konnarock Training School. In full 
substance it is a report of the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance upon its pur- 
pose and achievement among the mountain 
dwellers of that region. A very complete re- 
port, setting out with a journey to this hill 
country to discover the prime needs of its 
people. It was this tour of investigation 
that pointed primarily upon plans for giving 
some measure of education to those so wholly 
lacking in this respect. The book is taken 
up with a general view of the situation, of 
the living conditions up there, of the remote- 
ness from current matters, of the seventeenth 
century stagnation in existence. 

From this starting point the work starts 
out energetically to tell of the founding of 
the Konnarock Training School—how this 
was effected, how it was equipped, what its 
course of study, what the quality of its 
teachers and, finally, the substantial things 
that have been accomplished by this group 
of women interested in the education of 
mountain children. Quite in detail does the 
hody of experimentation—tests, 
suitable subjects of study, the proportion of 
handwork to book work, of industrial educa- 
tion to lesson, as these are known in school 
parlance. Health and hygiene are outstand- 
ing in the record, as they should be. Indeed 
it is the practical view that attracts one to 
this study. It is the sanity of outlook, the 
sense of immediate and essential needs that 
hold right of way in this book. To be sure 
music, art, dramatics have a place—but it is 
a well-chosen place, an accurately appraised 
value as immediate needs to young children 
everywhere. Pictures go along with the text 
in a most revealing and interesting role. A 
sketch of Konnarock Training School, as it 
is in the year 1930, closes the survey with 
a clear summary of the needs of this institu- 
tion and with certain definite recommenda- 
tions for the meeting of such needs. 

A highly useful study. A most interesting 
one as well. Indeed, to the city dweller, ac- 
customed to all manner of modern ways of 
life, this book is nothing less than a revela- 
tion. Its purpose, however, is to report the 
facts of a useful experiment, to arouse inter- 
est, to invite cooperation and encouragement. 


book give 
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A finely edited body of fact bearing upon a 
subject of concern to the whole of the United 
States—From the Sunday Star, Washing. 
ton, D. C., June 22, 1930. 





RURAL GIRLS IN THE CITY FOR 
WORK. By O. Latham Hatcher, Ph.D 
Richmond, Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1930. 





This book is a comprehensive study of the | 


story of 255 rural girls who came to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Durham, North Caro- 
lina, to find work. The book begins with a 
study of the girls as found in the city and 
next gives detailed stories of about a dozen 
individuals ; then retraces them to their coun- 
try homes, giving racial origins, home con- 
ditions, education and occupations of parents, 
size of family, reasons for leaving school, 
home duties, use of leisure time, reading 
habits, vocational aspirations, and the like 
Next the girls’ reasons for coming to the 
city are studied, followed by an account oi 
experiences in the city and a comparison of 
the girls’ status in the country and in the 
city. The investigators concluded that none 
of the girls changed their conditions for the 
worse by moving to the city. 

The study is statistical and factual, but 
the data are combined with interpretations 
throughout. Recommendations relating t 
guidance are given for country girls and for 
girls in the city, and comprehensive plans 
for organizing such guidance are outlined. 
The book is an excellent evidence of the 
work being carried on by the Southern Wom- 
an’s Educational Alliance and has lessons 
not only for the South but for every region 
which has rural problems—J. M. B. 





THE SALESLADY. By Frances R. Dono- 
van. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1929, 


“The Saleslady” is one of the University 
of Chicago Sociological Series. Intended 
ultimately as textbooks for undergraduate 
instruction, the emphasis in this series is on 
research, 

Miss Donovan was a teacher in a large 
public high school in Chicago, adviser to at 
least two hundred girls every year, as they 
started out to earn a living. Stenography 
seemed the popular choice for these girls, 
but Miss Donovan felt that stores offered 
a bigger field. Yet she knew little herself 
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and found the literature limited to books on 
running a store and to sentimental stories 
about the poor shop-girl. So she went to 
New York and spent her long vacation ac- 
cording to a definite schedule, living on her 
earnings in the two stores in which she 
held successive jobs. 

Her method of telling her story seems sim- 
ple: Just a description of the process of 
heing hired, the physical and mental tests 
given, the training in the mass of technical 
details involved in store transactions, char- 
acter sketches of the people with whom -she 
came in contact and by means of which she 
gives a clear idea of the many fields of work 
which a store offers, references to the great 
physical and mental strain under which the 
store-family works. But out of her descrip- 
tion grows a picture of a definite store- 
personality, a self-contained republic with 
laws and customs of its own and with a 
widely fluctuating range of racial and cul 
tural backgrounds. “The store is my life,” 
as several girls told her, seems a conserva- 


tive statement of the attitude of the ma- 
jority of these people. 
Miss Donovan has drawn her material 


from two types of store: one, the large de- 
partment store with all types and grades 
of merchandise, household furnishings as 
well as clothing; the other, a Fifth Avenue 
shop selling fashion merchandise, that is, 
clothing and accessories. Aiter her first 
summer working in these stores she came 
back to the city and spent some time fol- 
lowing up the groups with whom she had 
worked, seeing their homes, sharing their 
amusements, learning of their plans for the 
future. For here, she felt, was the crux 
of the matter; here she would discover not 
only what the store offered the girl during 
working hours, but what it made possible 
for her outside its walls and what sort of 
security it gives her as she grows older in 
the work. 

As a department store worker I can only 
admire the well-rounded picture presented of 
the store routine and the people who handle 
that routine. But, even more, I admire the 
very fair way in which the vast field of op- 
portunities for women is shown without the 
attendant difficulties being minimized. The 
prizes are there for the winning, but the 
contest is a strenuous one and allows of no 
slackness of mind or body.—Agnes Grant. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN AVIATION. By 
Walter Hinton. New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc., 1929. 





This book discusses its subject under the 
interesting topics, What's Happening in 
Aviation, Can I Learn to Fly, Flying Jobs 
in Aviation, Ground Jobs in Aviation, Op- 


portunities with Airline and Air Transport 
Companies, Industries Contributing to Avia- 
tion, How Business and the Professions Use 
Aviation, Airport and Landing Field Oppor- 
tunities, and Aerial Exploration as a Field 
of Future Opportunity. This comprehensive 
treatment is refreshing in contrast to so 
much attention on the one task of flying a 
plane. Many boys and girls now in school 
who are dreaming of flying will have to 
lower their ambitions, and will derive suffi- 
cient satisfaction from the manifold occupa- 
tions associated with flying, such as airplane 
mechanics, ticket sellers, managers, and the 


like. The book contains excellent diagrams 
of the administrative organization of avia- 
tion and some attractive pictures.—J. M. B. 


THE COMMUNITY ROOM IN THE 
PLATOON SCHOOL. By Elizabeth M. 
liuff. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1930 


This book discusses interestingly and with 
many outlines and suggestions the arts and 
crafts, recreations, and discussions appro- 
priate to the laboratory rooms of a platoon 
school. Part I explains the method and 
purpose of the community room, while Part 
II has an outline by months of the school 
year, followed by suggestions for farm 
projects. Much attention is paid to the inte- 
gration of the laboratory room with the 
studies of the ordinary curriculum.—J. M. B 


BOOKS JUST RECEIVED 


A number of new works on vocational 
guidance have appeared during the summer 


We hope to review some or all of these 
later. 
“Courses and Careers,” by Ralph P. Gal 


lagher (Harper's) is a syllabus of a hun 
dred lessons dealing with education and vo 
cational service. The standard form for 
these lessons is, first, a series of references, 
then a summary of some facts, followed by 
a number of questions. 

“Planning Your Future,” by Myers, Litth 
and Robinson (McGraw-Hill), is called An 
Occupational Civics Text for Junior Hig 
School Grades. It deals with such topics as 
The World of Occupations, Occupations in 
Your Community, Facts Every Worker 
Should Know, and Finding Your Place 
There are excellent exercises. 

“A Source Book for Vocational Guid- 
ance,” by Edna E. Watson, a counselor in 
the Baltimore Public Schools (H. W. Wil- 
son Co.), devotes Part I to inspirational 
material, consisting of twenty or more short 
articles, poems, and the like, on occupational 
success and problems; then a number of 
selections about specific workers, and finally, 
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Which School? 


Expert Advice on the Best School 
for a Particular Boy or Girl by the 
editor of 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


14th edition, 1248 pages—4000 schools 


For 15 years Mr. Sargent has 
been helping parents the country 
over select schools. 


Experienced staff of educators. Inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of schools. Confidential reports 
from parents. 

Other publications: HANDBOOK 
OF SUMMER CAMPS, HAND- 
BOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, a Who’s Who in the 
Private Schools. 


Free catalogs of suitable schools or 
camps. Consultation on a professional 
basis. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 








a comprehensive bibliography and an excel. 
lent index, listing aids in using the book. 
“My Life Work,” by Cooley, Rodger: 
and Belman (McGraw-Hill). consists 0; 
four volumes: Building and Metal Trades 


Printing and Servicing Trades, Office an 


Store Occupations, Representative Industries 
These are among the most dignified and help. 
ful of the books on the common occupations 
on which the economic structure is founded 
They should do much good in curing some 
boys of the desire to enter professions. 

“Readings in Vocational Life,” by Howar< 
C. Hill (Ginn & Co), is a book of over six 
hundred pages of selections which deal wit! 
earning a living; saving and thriving; buy 
ing and selling; sending messages and dis- 
tributing news; transferring goods; working 
together ; choosing one’s work ; gaining a liy- 
ing from the earth; manufacturing and 
building; shipping and transportation; th: 
store, the bank, and the office; working for 
the state; serving the public; home-making 
and succeeding in one’s work. 

A revised edition of Professor F. G 
Nichols’ very successful book, “New Junior 
Business Training,” has just been published 
by the American Book Company. Professor 
Nichols is largely responsible for the move 
ment to introduce junior business projects 
before choice of commercial curriculum anc 
during that curriculum itself. 








JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


deals with the application of mod- 
ern natural and social science to 
healthful nutrition 
suitable clothing 
proper housing 
wise use of income 
efficient home management 
child care and parental education 
and the development of these ideas 
at home and abroad. 





Published monthly by the 
AMERICAN 


HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1 year, $3.00 2 years, $5.00 
Foreign postage 50c; Canadian, 25c 
Sample copy free if you refer to the 


Vocational Guidance Magazine 
in your request. 
101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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A SOURCE BOOK FOR 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Epona E. Watson, Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Counselor, Clif- 
ton Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
231 Pages Cloth Postpaid $2.25 


of their life’s work by 
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ee 


All important occupations 
are arranged alphabetically. 
Under each there are helpful 
notes and quotations and a 
bibliography of easily 
tainable material all of which 
has been proved in practice 
to be helpful in the selection 


Junior High School boys and girls. 


The forepart of the book consists of prose and poetic 


inspirational material, 


quoted in full, 


for general use in 


awakening interest in the importance of selecting one’s 


occupation early in life 


examples 


and training 
are given to illustrate how all contents may 


Helpful 


be 


therefor. 


used by teachers of various subjects. 


CATALOG OF LITERA- 
TURE FOR ADVISERS OF 
YOUNG WOMEN AND 
GIRLS. Supplement 

ANNE ELorse Pierce, Dean of 
Women, New Vork State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York. 

149 pages Paper Postpaid $1.25 


Here is a book that occu- 


ob- | 


pies a useful place all of its | 


own among the working 
tools of those interested in 
vocational guidance. It is 
an annotated catalog of 4000 
books and articles that have 
appeared since the 1923 edi- 
tion of the catalog itself 


(3000 titles $1.25). The two 


volumes are invaluable to all persons who have occasion to 
act in any sort of advisory capacity toward young women 
and girls. It is a buying guide, reference book and supple- 
ment to library card catalogs. The principal section is ar- 
ranged according to Dewey Decimal Classifications with 
the added convenience of an author and subject index. The 
material described in this edition is practically all new and 
uncatalogued elsewhere. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


958 University Avenue New York City 
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Advise with FACTS 


The serious responsibility of vocational advice makes knowledge 
of ail professions and vocations essential. 


Young people look to parents and teachers for this advice. 


But how many educators or parents can give accurate, intimate 
information on all the hundred or more careers open to the youth 
of today? d 


Much of a general character has been written on a few of the 
major professions, but a true picture of the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the daily routine, and the personal characteristics 
necessary for success in them is lacking, and nothing is available 
on many of the mew professions open to the coming generation. 
Can you as parent or teacher advise intelligently on all these 


CAREERS? 
If not, where can you secure the necessary information? 


It is too great an undertaking to expect any individual or group to 

prepare it on the hundred or more professions and vocations that t 

exist, but The Institute for Research has made these investiga- ; 

tions and prepared a monograph on each of 52 careers under the 

most expert research editorial supervision of outstanding educa- 
tors and professional men. 


CAREERS 


gives 
A Panoramic View of the Whole Field 
Send today for a free booklet and further information 


about the research monographs on vocations and professions. 


Every educator must know about our work! 


THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH | | 


in 
The Professions and Vocations 
A Clearing House for Information on Careers 
537 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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McGraw-Hill 


brings to your attention 


A STUDENT'S WORKBOOK 
IN GUIDANCE 


By Vert A. TEETER 
Director of Guidance and Placement, Tulsa City Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Assisted by 


ArtTHuR C. Douctass 
Instructor in Occupations, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


140 pages, 8x10, paper. $0.90 
McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts 


THIS WORK-BOOK contains a series of lessons designed for use by high-school 
students. The aim of the book is to promote the principles of good citizen- 
ship through helping the student to make a wise choice and successful pursuit 
of an occupation. The book covers self analysis and the choice of a vocation, 
study of major types of vocations and different methods of securing and 
keeping a position. 


This book makes use of all of the latest educational devices, leaving the 
student to do his own personal investigating in the study of the vocational 
field. It is so arranged that the student will judge (with the more mature 
advice of the teacher present but submerged) the various vocations and his 
natural fitness for each. 


The book may be used with any standard text. One of the primary aims 
was to make it thoroughly practical for as many types of schools as possible. 
The series are bound together in such a way that the pages may be removed 
and replaced facilitating the use of the book in the class room—the sheets 
may be passed out to the students one lesson at a time. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 

















BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. Harry Linton 
Secretary. Avice K. Lewis 

Public Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Central New York 

President. RayMonp F. KELLy 
Secretary. M. JosepHine Hasprouck 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 
President. Ropert WOELLNER 
Secretary. Exinor G. Hayes 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. Joun T. Faic 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
President. Mrs. H1LpEGARD SWEET 
Secretary-Treasurer. HeEten A. Turts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 
President. FRANK J. McKEE 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. E. J. TURNER 
Pine High School, Ansonia 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W. G. Ecnots 
Secretary. FLORENCE MILLER 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 
Acting Secretary. Neue L. MitreNpoRF 
American Building 


Detroit 
President. SARAH RoBINSON 
Secretary. James R. HENDRICKSON 
Wilbur Wright School 


lowa 
President. Mitcue.tt C. Dreese 
Secretary. WINNINA BrRowNSoN 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 


President. I. B. MorGan 
Secretary. A, L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Epna E. Watson 
Secretary. Heten E. Gans 


2254 Linden Avenue, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. R. A. BecKwITH 
Secretary. D. E. Sites 
7, 2 ho. oe 
Minneapolis 
President. MARGARET THOMSON 


Secretary-Treasurer. Joun W. Curtis 
Dunwoody Institute 


Nebraska 
President. M. T. CASTER 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. H. ALBERTY 
Lincoln Public Schools 


New England 


President. Tuomas D. GInNn 
Secretary. JosepH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 

President. HERBERT MEYER 

Secretary. Epwin K. Forp 
Junior High School, Long Branch 


New Orleans 
President. Garrett P. WycKorF 
Secretary. EMMA PritcHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 
President. Mary D. CoGHILL 
Secretary. Enora E. PorcHe 

McDonogh No. 35 High School 


New York City 
President. A. M. Jones 
Secretary. Eruet T. Girror 


40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 
President. G Lapys E. Moore 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. E. Coox 
State College, Raleigh 


North Eastern Ohio 


President. J. A. Prerce 
Secretary. Maup CHALFANT 
2032 E. 115th St., Cleveland 
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